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And by your glowing looks led on, 
And cheeks that deepened as I spake. 

From fancy's inmost cells I drew 
Such music as she knew to make ; 

1 never dreamed that other cheek, 
Should kindle at my worthless lay, 

Than that whereon in shadows dark. 
The long brown tresses loved to play : 



I never dreamed that other eyes. 

Than those so soft, and clear and blue. 

Should brighten up in childish glee. 
At pictures that my spirit drew. 
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And ye that called with eager touch, 
From the rude harp its first wild tone. 

Ye will not learn to scorn the strain, 
When childhood's simple days are gone. 

For hearts have thrilled with sudden joy, 
When they have heard on brighter shore, 

The song of some poor common bird. 
That carolled at their father's door. 

And these poor tales in after years, 
Shall seem like a remembered strain. 

Of that green vale, and those calm hours. 
Child -pleasures ne'er to come again. 



Sweet hours, ye loved them for the tale, 
Of saint, and chief, and maiden dear ; 

And I for sake of the young hearts. 
That cared my simple speech to hear. 
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CHAIPTEE L 

There is a valley in the south of England, 
formed by low wooded hills, with a broad 
river running through it. The traveller whose 
way lies along the road that skirts the northern 
edge of the vale, pauses ere he begins the 
descent, and looks long on the fertile fields 
with their waving hedgerows, and here and 
there a tree of a century old ; on the straggling 
village with its quaintly shaped cottages, 
crowned by the old church tower ; on the 
walls of the baronial castle rising through the 
wood, far up the slope : and as he looks, he 
thinks it a perfect scene of Enghsh rural life. 
Perhaps, too, he thinks how happy the pos- 
sessor of that fine old hall must be ; to him, no 
doubt, the villagers look up with an old here- 
ditary love, he lives in peace and honour, and 
is lord of all that his eye can see. 
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And much of the traveller's thought is true : 
for centuries, men of the same name and race, 
have lived in those walls. The Crusader who 
followed the fierce Plantagenet, the warrior 
who fought in the wars of the Roses, the 
royalist, who in later days, took down shield 
and spear, to hattle for King Charles, have 
successively flourished and faded there; and 
none of them all, has heen more esteemed in his 
generation, more honoured and loved than 
the present possessor. 

Yet the villagers say. Lord Marston does 
not look happy ; and they shake their headi^, 
when they see him sometimes on Sundays, and 
holidays, turn away his eyes, and press his lip, 
as he passes by that spot in the chancel, where 
is the entrance to the burial vault of his family. 
There are three little coffins in that vault, (the 
youngest schoolboy who sits on the bench in 
the aisle, can remember when they were put 
there ;) there is one of a child about five years 
old, one rather larger, and one very little 
indeed; land there is another coffin beside 
them, longer, and heavier, having inscribed on 
its brazen plate — Maria Countess of Marston, 
died at Rome, Dec. 1843, setat. 32. 

Poor Lord Marston, he knows there is a ter- 
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rible enemy at war with his race, one that 
lights lip the eye, and brightens the cheek, 
while it withers away the young life: and 
mingling with that sacred sorrow, which all 
but hopeless at first, has found comfort in 
resignation, is a tender pity, and anxiety for 
those still remaining. For Lord Marston is 
not childless ; often in the summer months, 
and now and then in winter, when the Sunday 
is very bright and warm, a little boy sits by 
him in the pew, a poor delicate child whom 
the healthy village children look on with com- 
passion, and do not envy him when the tall 
smart footman draws him in his prettily 
painted chair to the church door; nor even 
when he drives his longtailed pony in his own 
phaeton, for Lord Eustace is a helpless cripple : 
whether from some internal working of the 
family disease, or, as some people think, from 
a fall unnoticed in his early infancy, he has 
never had the use of his limbs, and he is 
carried about, and when other children run 
and i)lay, he can only look on. The two little 
girls who come in with Lady Sarah, their 
father's maiden sister, who has lived at the 
castle ever since Lady Marston' s death, are 
healthy enough now, and there is one more in 
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the nursery at home, a joyous child of three 
years old, a merry, rosy little fellow, who has 
never known what sickness is, and who is the 
pet and plaything of the whole house, and his 
father's chief solace. 

Lord Marston and Lady Sarah were walk- 
ing on the terrace, one bright morning in 
March. 

"This will never do," said the former, as 
the keen east wind blew sharply in his face, 
round an angle of the conservatory, " I must 
send the children to the Isle of Wight, for a 
month or two ; I don't at all like that little 
cough of Eustace's, and it will do them all 
good ; Minnie is looking pale too." 

"But how will you manage?" answered 
the lady, "you must be in London next 
month, and this is the fifteenth." 

" O, I should not think of going with them 
myself; my plan is, to take rooms for them in 
the inn at Bonchurch, with Allison, and run 
down myself now and then to look after them. 
It will be a capital way to pass the time, while 
you are with Louisa, — I suppose you must stay 
with her all next month ; and it shall be a 
time of complete holiday for them all ; for I 
will send Mr. Travers off to visit his relations : 
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he has heen hinting once or twice, poor man, at 
the necessity of some such relaxation." 

Lady Sarah assented. Mrs. Allison would 
take excellent care of the children, and she 
was sure the mild air would be of use to them 
all. So Lord Marston made his arrangements 
without loss of time. 

The children scarcely knew whether they 
felt as much pleased as they had expected, 
when about a week after this conversation, the 
travelling carriage stood ready packed at the 
door, and Mrs. Allison, the nurse who had 
watched them from their birth, in great im- 
portance bustled about, putting up biscuits 
and sandwiches, and arranging cushions under 
the immediate inspection of Lord Marston. 
It was he himself, who a few moments after, 
laid his poor little boy comfortably on the 
cushions ; while Mr. Travers, who was Eus- 
tace's tutor, stood by the carriage door, 
pressing his hand, and wishing him a happy 
journey. 

"Gerty must sit by me, Allison," said 
Eustace, in rather a fretful tone, which he 
instantly subdued, adding, "if you please, I 
should like it, Allison." 

"Certainly, my lord," answered Mrs. AUi- 
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son, who had clouded over at the first part of 
thb speech, hut now brightened up again. 
** Lady Gertrude shall sit by you. Lady Ger- 
trude, get into the carriage next : just keep 
yourself quiet, my dear boy ; and I will settle 
everything exactly as you like." 

Gertrude, a dark-eyed little girl, a year or 
two older than her brother, was soon beside 
him, saying, " You can lean your head on my 
shoulder, dear, when you are tired." 

^"Now, Lady Maria," said Mr». Allison^ 
''you will soon see Aunt Sarah again, and 
papa will come to visit us very often. So 
don't cry, my love." 

Then when Mrs. Allison had settled herself 
quite comfortably, she received little Charles 
from his father's arms, clapping his hands in 
great delight at the four horses ; and the car- 
riage door was shut> and the little party drove 
off. 

Now, while their pleasant native valley, the 
village, and the church, and their father's 
woods, are fading behind them; while little 
Charles is beginning to fall asleep, and Minnie> 
having quite dried her eyes, is becoming very 
much interested in the objects she passes, and 
especially amused at the appearance of the old 
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woman who opens the turnpike gate, and peers 
so curiously into the carriage : let us have a 
look in, too, and try if we can find out more 
than the old woman, and read a little farther 
than the fair faces she seems to admire so 
much. First, there is poor little Eustace, he is 
always thought of first in the house, so we will 
look at him first, though he is not the eldest, 
and though the old woman turns yery fast 
from his pale face with a compassionate look, 
to consider his sisters. But although that face 
is pale, and the cheeks are not rounded, and 
there is now and then a little contraction ahout 
the high forehead, still there is something 
sweet, and attractive, in that very large hlue 
eye ; and the old woman would pause on it a 
long time, I dare say, if she could understand 
by it, what it sometimes speaks very plainly, 
of the little heart within, so grateful for all 
kindness ; so earnestly trying to bear without 
fretfulness, or impatience, whatever in his lot 
seems harder than others. 

It was not so much from actual pain, or 
from a sense of deprivation, that Eustace first 
learnt to know how far his measure of enjoy- 
ment was beneath that of other children ; for 
he had been nursed so tenderly, so carefully 
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provided with means of amusement; he had 
seen himself, from his cradle, the centre of so 
much love, that when he saw his sisters sport- 
ing round him, he scarcely thought of compar- 
ing his situation with theirs ; they had always 
been so different, their activity seemed to be 
only another means of conducing to his com- 
fort, by running on his errands, or fetching him 
what he wanted. But sitting for hours in his 
little chair in the nursery, or lying on the sofa 
in his mamma's dressing-room, listening to all 
that passed, Eustace had much time for obser- 
vation, and he was very observant ; so he soon 
found out that he was an object of great 
anxiety to his father and mother ; of pity, and 
sometimes contempt, to friends and dependants. 
What he had scarcely felt for himself, he learnt 
very fast from others. 

For himself, when the feverish fit was over, 
and he felt no longer the pains of bodily weak- 
ness ; when he had his books to amuse him, or 
sat thinking in his chair, in the sunny garden, 
while his sisters gathered him flowers, he was 
quite happy ; but he could not bear to see his 
father and mother look anxious, to hear them 
talk in a low voice, and to feel that it was about 
him. The observations, too, that others took 
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little pains to repress around him, went to his 
heart, and he who had heen content, and 
gentle tempered, became irritable, anxious, and 
fretful. It is probable that he would have 
become more and more so, as his knowledge of 
men and things increased, but for one counter- 
acting cause. Lady Marston soon perceived 
the change in her lame boy, and she took him 
in her arms, and with his head on his mother's 
bosom, and his lips close pressed to her cheek, 
he had soon told his inward griefs; and as 
soon as they were told they were soothed. 
Lady Marston was one above all others fitted 
to guide that gentle sensitive heart ; .to 
strengthen its weakness, and direct its powers. 
From her, the little sufferer learnt to compare 
his lot, though hard, and sad, with many that 
were harder, and sadder, and more desolate. 
She taught him to look up to the Hand that 
had appointed his trials, and to prize them as 
means of drawing nearer to Him. She told 
him of the many means of enjoyment within 
him, and around him, that might yet be his ; 
of the great aim of all being, and how it seemed 
that patience in suffering, and cheerfulness 
under privation, was to be his appointed way 
of serving God. 
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Thus, by degrees, (for she did not tell him 
all these things at once, but dropped them one 
by one into his ear,) his face resumed its wonted 
composure; or rather a patient cheerfulness, 
the offspring now of principle, not of ignorance, 
which settled daily more and more on his 
calm blue eye and open brow ; for all growth of 
the soul as well as of the body is very gradual, 
and Eustace, child as he was, found that to do 
well, there must be a continual struggle. 
Soon too that struggle must be made alone, for 
the mother was taken from her child : yet not 
quite alone while Gertrude was left. 

Gertrude is the eldest of the motherless 
children, and it seems as if Heaven had 
especially endowed her with qualities fitted 
for such a position. She is strong-minded 
beyond her years, upright, unselfish, leading 
her brother and sister by the strength of her 
character; all the best energies of that cha- 
racter, its readiness, its devotion^ are lavished 
on one object, the helpless boy, her mother's 
dying trust. Still the earnest little nurse is 
not without her faults, she is often overbearing, 
and self-willed; and in her very devotion to 
her brother, there is sometimes a lingering 
selfishness that arrogates to herself alone the 
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little offices that others would gladly share. 
But the sweet influences of that lost mother 
have been shed on her too, and Gertrude 
knows her faults, and tries to correct them. 

It is not however on Gertrude that the old 
woman looks longest, for she is pale, and her 
features are very still, when her dark eyes are 
not lighted up; she has turned to her little 
sister, to that fair face, with large soft eyes, 
and sunny curls, that young and old love to 
contemplate. Truly little Maria is in great 
danger of being spoiled, for she is so simple 
with all her beauty, so kind-hearted and loving, 
with all her wildness, and wilfulness, that 
every one loves her, and every one pets her ; 
and next to little Charles, who maintains with 
great effect his prerogative of youngest, she is 
the decided nursery favourite j for Mrs. Allison 
says she is such an affectionate little crea- 
ture, and has such winning ways, it is impossible 
not to love her more than Lady Gertrude, 
though she cannot say she is always quite as 
good. 

The tiresome railway journey, and the short 
passage across the sea, so full of charming 
novelty to the young travellers, were soon over, 
and then came the pleasure of setthng them- 
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selves in the inn at beautiful Bonchurch. Eus- 
tace begged that evening that his little chair 
might be set in the window, and long after 
twilight fell, he sat there looking out over the 
wide blue sea, while Gertrude, all her own 
little arrangements for his and her comfort 
duly made, was on her stool at his side, till 
Mrs. Allison declared it was quite impossible 
her children could sit there any longer, they 
would see all about it to-morrow, now they 
must go to bed, and rest after their journey. 
And Eustace, as he kissed his sister, before he 
said his prayers, wondered why the sea should 
bring so many strange thoughts to his mind, 
and said if his papa were only there, he should 
like to live always at Bonchurch. " It's be- 
cause it's all so new to you, my dear," said 
Mrs. Allison, and she added to herself, as she 
closed the curtains of his bed, "I hope the 
dear child may not get tired of the sea, before 
we have done with this place. It's all very 
well just at first." 

To-morrow came, and the next day, and 
day after day rolled by ; and there appeared 
to be no fear of the fulfilment of Mrs. Allison's 
prediction. Eustace was never tired of watch- 
ing the blue waves breaking against the beau- 
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tiful beach ; whether he was in his little 
carriage on the shore almost within water-mark, 
or watched them from his favourite seat among 
the tomb-stones in the quiet churchyard, or sat 
in the window of the inn when it grew later, 
through the long evening hours, with Gertrude 
beside him ; he was never tired of looking at 
the sea, and he would speak softly to his dear 
little companion, and seemed to wish for no 
amusement while she was at his side, but that 
glorious scene before him. The children had 
felt the wind cold and harsh, in their native 
valley, but over that island it seemed to blow 
with quite another breath. The flowers that 
were scarcely budding in England, bloomed 
bright and sweet, from the lane sides, and the 
cottage gardens ; and it was a new delight 
to the children to be able to be out so long 
without fear or danger, in the soft air, and 
under the warm sunshine. Neither was the 
young party altogether dependent for objects 
of amusement and interest, on the inanimate 
things around them : the flowers by the road 
side, the shells on the shore, and the wide sea, 
were all points of attraction : but children are 
general observers, and they soon began to spe- 
culate on the persons whom they met in their 
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long walks on the beach, or their lingerings in 
the many beautiful spots around. 

There were two especially, on whom they 
bestowed a great deal of attention ; a very old 
gentleman day by day walked on the beach, 
accompanied by a tall thin youth. The 
children never missed them. And often when 
they sat under the elms in the churchyard, 
these two persons would be on a tomb-stone 
near them. 

** I wonder," said Gertrude, " which is the 
invalid ; the old man is very feeble, but the 
young one is so muffled up." 

"Then his eyes are so bright," observed 
Eustace, " and his cheeks are sometimes quite 
red, he cannot be ill." 

** But don't you see," said Gertrude, " that 
he walks very slowly up hill, and that he has 
a cough ?" 

" I wonder where they live," said Eustace. 

" I can tell you that," cried Minnie, '* they 
live at our inn with us, for I met the old 
gentleman one day on the stairs, and he put 
his hand on my head, and said, God bless you, 
you pretty little thing." Minnie laughed and 
blushed, at the old man's compliment. 

" They come very often to this churchyard," 
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said Gertrude, " they seem to like to sit here 
as much as we do." 

" Yes, and they both look at us rery much," 
said Minnie; **I should not wonder if the 
young gentleman was to speak to us some day ; 
I wonder if Allison would Hke it." 

It was not long before little Minnie's antici- 
pations were verified. The strangers, who 
every day, and almost every hour, met the 
children in their walks and drives, were not 
without curiosity on their part, and that secret 
attraction which similarity of circumstance, 
(had there been nothing besides interesting in 
the little group,) would have produced. 

When the wind felt a little more sharp than 
usual, and the young man sought the most 
sheltered side of the beach, he involuntarily 
looked round, for he felt sure that the delicate 
boy's little carriage would be drawn in precisely 
the same track. When the sun was very hot 
and bright in the churchyard, he took care to 
occupy a very little part of the shade of the 
thickest elm tree, that the children might 
press under it, and the dark-eyed little girl 
might fold the parasol with which she had been 
sheltering her weakly brother, and say, " Now, 
dear, the sun will not make your head ache." 
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Eustace too knew, when as evening came on 
he heard a hard short cough, and the old gen- 
tleman instantly rose, that it was time for him 
too to go home. So there was a hond of sym- 
pathy between them, and by degrees they 
began to look upon each other as old friends, 
and to feel quite an interest in each other's 
proceedings. 

One day, Gertrude, Minnie, and little 
Charles had gathered flowers in the hedges; 
Gertrude had brought her lap full to make a 
nosegay for Eustace, who in his chair under 
the elm, watched the quick movements of his 
brother and sisters, and seemed quite to share 
in their pleasures. Close to the elm tree there 
was a low green grave, with a simple cross of 
stone at its head. The grass on this grave 
was kept very carefully shorn, and there were 
white roses planted at the foot of the cross. 
The children had all observed the young 
stranger tending this grave : he used to water 
it, and train the roses, and it was very green 
and trim. Gertrude had often spelt out for 
Eustace the name engraved on the cross ; it 
was Helen Murray, and the stone told that she 
had died at that place two years before. 

This day, Gertrude and Minnie sat on 
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ground by this grave; they had laid their 
flowers upon it, when the young stranger whose 
presence was so habitual to them that they 
hardly noticed it, drew near to water the roses. 
He had stooped down over the children, be- 
fore they observed him; as soon as Minnie 
perceived his intention, she began hastily to 
gather up her flowers, and in so doing upset 
all the water that the young man had carried 
with difficulty from a neighbouring spring. 

** Oh ! Minnie !" cried Eustace, who had 
observed with what labour the little hill from 
the spring had been mounted, " how awkward 
you are !" 

" Never mind," said the stranger in a sweet 
kind voice. *' You did not mean to do it, but 
I am afraid your hand and arm have had 
a very unpleasant bath." 

"Come," said Gertrude, always more ready 
with deeds than words, "I will fetch you 
some more water," and taking the vessel from 
the stranger's hand, she ran quickly down the 
lane. While she was away, the stranger played 
with the rose trees on the grave, and appeared 
half confused at the earnest manner in which 
little Eustace fixed his large eyes on him : at last 
he said, " Your sister is very kind ; if my breath 
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was not so short, I would not have allowed 
her to run down to the spring for me.' 

" Gerty always thinks of doing just what we 
want to he done/' said Eustace, and then he 
added, " you cannot walk up hill ; are you very 
ill?" 

"Not very," was the answer, "and I have 
felt much hetter since I came to this island." 

" I hope you will get quite strong, and he 
able to walk where you like," said Eustace ; " I 
cannot walk at all." The stranger looked very 
compassionately at the poor little fellow, and 
his voice faltered a little as he tried to answer 
him. But by this time Gerty had returned, 
and when he had thanked her for her kindness, 
he began to water his roses, while she sat 
down by Eustace, and went on making her 
nosegay. 

Minnie, however, was not disposed to let the 
conversation close so abruptly, and she said in 
a few minutes, " What is your name ? we all 
want to know so much." 

"Arthur Murray," answered the stranger. 

" You take great care of those flowers," she 
went on : " do you know who is buried there ?" 

"It is my sister's grave," he replied. 
^ Eustace and Gerty looked shocked. 
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O, I am so sorry I asked you," cried little 
Minnie, in her most winning way ; " are you 
vexed?" 

Not in the least, my dear, I like to talk of 
my sister ; she was very kind, and holy, while 
she lived, and I know she is very happy now." 
Now the ice was quite hroken ; in afew minutes 
Arthur Murray had set the camp stool which 
an old servant left every day at that spot, with 
plenty of cushions and wrappings for his use, 
close to Eustace's carriage, and the whole 
party were in the most intimate conyersation. 

Soon the children had learned that Arthur 
was one of a very large family, the son of an 
officer in the army ; that his father and mother 
were at that time in India ; that he had been 
delicate all the winter, and his grandfather. 
Colonel Murray, with whom he and his 
brothers and sisters lived, had brought him 
here for the spring months. From them in 
return Arthur gathered long descriptions of 
the beautiiul valley where their father lived, of 
the castle, and the garden, and the nice old 
village. And Eustace spoke of his dear 
departed mother; he told of the shadowy 
vision he cherished, all the more beautiful 
perhaps for its dimness — of the treasured words 
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that his sisters and he had repeated so often 
to each other — of the picture with its mild, soft 
eyes looking always at each of them, that 
their father took them sometimes into his own 
room to see. And Gerty described how her 
mother had grown thinner, and paler, after 
the death of the little Clara, whom she watched 
night and day, so long and anxiously; and 
how sad she was when they left home, saying, 
she felt as if she never should return ; and how 
she was taken from them in that hot bright 
land, which they never could think of without 
a pang, and whence they caipe away so 
desolate. 

And how did Mrs. Allison look, when she 
came back, for she had been to the inn to lay 
Charlie in bed, who had fallen asleep in her 
arms ? At first she was rather cloudy, and 
perplexed, and disposed to scold the nursery- 
maid whom she had left in charge, in her 
absence ; but when Arthur spoke to her gently, 
and hoped he had not done wrong in making 
acquaintance with her dear little charges, she 
brightened up considerably, for submission 
always disarmed Mrs. Allison, who was herself 
a kind-hearted woman, and secretly felt a 
great deal of compassion for the delicate 
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youth, whom she had not failed to observe. 
Still she seemed perplexed and dissatisfied for 
a day or two, during which time the intimacy 
continued, and was further improved by the 
addition of Colonel Murray's society, who 
appeared to take a^ particular interest in the 
children, and was with them an especial 
favourite. After this, however, Mrs. Allison, 
having received a letter from Lord Marston, in 
answer to one from herself, saying, his father 
had known Colonel Murray very well, and he 
had no objection that his children should make 
a friend of his grandson, became all at once 
very urbane ; she took a lively interest in Mr. 
Murray's feelings, she hoped he would come 
and sit with her children in their room when- 
ever he liked, and she begged Colonel Murray 
would keep them in order, and not allow them 
to be too troublesome ; for though she must 
say they weVe very good children, still, all 
Httle people would take liberties if they were 
not kept in their proper place, and Lady 
Maria had such very high" spirits. 
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There came a long sunnj day, the warmest 
and brightest that had been yet on the island. 
The children soon wearied of the unsheltered 
shore ; they sat under the elm trees, or played 
in the lane; and much they wondered, as 
hour after hour passed away, and their accus- 
tomed companions did not appear. 

*' I wish Arthur would come," said Eustace, 
** I want so much to talk to him." 

It's very stupid of him," said Minnie, " I 
wonder what he can be about." 

He will come soon, I dare say," said Ger- 
trude, and she rose and turned her brother's 
chair a little, so that he could have a better 
view of the beach, and the sea. At the same 
moment little Minnie cried, clapping her 
hands, from the bank on which she had 
climbed, "I see them. Colonel Murray and 
Arthur, they are coming up here." 
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Eustace and Gertrude soon perceived, 
when Arthur had reached them, and was 
settled heside them, that something had 
recently moved him; Colonel Murray too 
looked grieved, and cast now and then an 
anxious glance at his grandson ; they would 
not for the world have intruded upon his 
sorrow, hut Minnie cried out presently, 
"Where have you been all the morning, 
Arthur ? we have • been expecting you so 
long/' 

"Yes, it was a pity to miss such a fine 
morning," said Arthur, "but I have been 
looking over some papers, which has kept me 
till now." 

"I am afraid they have made you sad," 
said Eustace timidly. " Now do not think 
about them any more, Gerty will get you some 
flowers, and sit by me, (it is so warm and 
pleasant,) and tell us about your sister Helen ; 
you said you would the first time we were 
sitting here for a long time.'* 

" So I will with pleasure," he answered, " I 
have been looking over poor Helen's desk this 
morning, it was left here when she died, in 
charge of a 'friend, and we did not receive it 
till to-day. 
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And did that make jou sad?^' asked 
Gertrude. 

No, not exactly sad, but I found in it so 
many things that she had done for our amuse- 
ment and improvement, so much that reminded 
me of dear old times that can never come again, 
that I felt the tears in my eyes in spite of 
myself." 

" For your improvement ?" said Gertrude ; 
" was she older than you V 

" Yes, a great many years older ; she was 
like a mother to us, when my mother went to 
India ; indeed I scarcely knew any other^ for I 
was but three years old at that time." 

" Pray tell us something that you remember 
about those dear old times," said Eustace. 

" I remember," said Arthur, " many a long 
winter's night, when mj grandmother was 
tired with our noise, and my grandfather was 
beginning to get quite angry, how Helen used 
to gather us into a corner of the dining-room, 
an unruly httle flock, for there were seven of 
us, boys and girls, and tell stories that she 
had made or learned for us, while the flame 
played on the crimson curtains; and my 
grandfather and grandmother could hear each 
other talking in a low voice, aa they sat by 
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the firelight ; so quiet were we all while she 
spoke. And I rememher many a sweet sam<> 
mer evening, when she got us together at the 
foot of the garden, or in the little grove so full 
of primroses in the spring, and with me or my 
youngest sister on her knee, kept the others 
still, while she told us the tales of which we 
never wearied." 

" Oh do you rememher any of her stories ?'* 
said Gertrude. 

" Yes," said Arthur, " she was very famous 
among us for these stories, she used to write 
them down, and sometimes put them into verse 
for us, for we all loved verses. It was meeting 
with some of these old friends of my childhood, 
in her desk to-day, that recalled to my mind, 
with so painful a feeUng, the hours that can 
never come back." 

"But you like to read them over, and to 
think of her, don't you ?" said Eustace. 

" Yes, very much, and I should have great 
pleasure in reading some of them to you, if 
you like stories." 

" O, thank you, indeed we do," said Eustace, 
his eyes brightening. " I am quite tired of 
reading, and we have heard all Allison's stories 
so very often." 
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Here is one/' said Arthur^ drawing a 
closely written paper from his pockety 'Uhe 
first I met with, in my examination. How 
well I recollect," he continued, as he slowly 
unfolded it, ** the* occasion on which this was 
written !" 

** Tell us," said Minnie ; " we want to know 
all ahout you, and your brothers, and sisters> 
when you were little." 

" One of my brothers had fallen down, and 
hurt himself, not yery severely, but he had 
made a great work about it, such a noise, that 
my grandfather was very angry, and punished 
him for showing so little patience, and self- 
command. We all however thought it very 
hard, that poor James should not only have 
cut his knees, but be sent to bed supperless 
into the bargain; and the nursery was in a 
grand commotion of commiseration, and almost 
rebellion, when Helen returned from her walk. 
I well remember how she took off her bonnet, 
and sat down among us, and began to compose 
the jarring elements, to soothe the weeping 
girls, and ruffled boys, that pressed around 
her. She told us that she could not agree in 
our almost universal condemnation of grand- 
papa's injustice ; that it was good for James, 
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good for every one, to leam to bear pain, and 
wrong in us to find fault with the discipline of 
our superior, because we did not understand 
his reasons; and when we still questioned such a 
sentiment, and could not think what crime it was, 
to cry out when one was hurt, and said it was not 
James's fault that he fell down, — she told us, 
that all people had much to suffer in the world, 
some more, some less, some a great deal more 
than we had ever thought of, and that without 
any particular fault of their own ; therefore, it 
was most necessary for us to leam to bear with 
patience the little sufferings that came in our 
way in childhood, that we might be prepared 
for any greater ones that God might be pleased 
to send us. Then we inquired if God ever 
sent pain, and suffering, to people that were 
good. And she asked us if we did not remem- 
ber having heard of Christ's best servants, of 
Saints, and Martyrs, who were very good, yet 
had been appointed great trials, being made 
perfect through suffering." 

" O, Mamma told us that so often. Don't 
you remember 1 " said Gertrude, and her eyes 
met her little brother's, lighting up with the 
same reeoUection. 

Arthur continued, " An evening or two after. 
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Long years have come, long years have gone. 
Since dawned one bright spring day. 

On the purple hills of Asia, 
On Smyrna's silver bay. 



And the breeze with perfume laden, 
Came sweetly from the shore, 

As a little Smymiote maiden, 
Played at her father's door. 

" Oh, father, dearest father," 

Thus did the maiden say, 
" Why do the people gather, 

Along the public way ? 

** And why, with flowers and odours. 
My tresses have they dressed ? 

And laced my silver sandals. 
And tied my broidered vest ? 









'' Shall we the sacred garlands twine 
For heaven's high queen above ? 

Or, go before his altar shrine. 
To sacrifice to Jove ? 



** Or shall the whirling chariot, sire, 
Gk> bounding o'er the plain ? 

Or the fleet coursers , snorting fire. 
Spring from the silken rein ? 

" Or shall sweet music linger. 
From harp, or viol clear, 

Beneath the pressing finger ? 
Where go we, father dear ?'* 



And the gay Greek made answer. 
Without a tear, or sigh, 

** We go to the amphitheatre, 
To see the Christian die/' 



No pity turned that young cheek pale. 

No sorrow thrilled her heart, 
But she has called for her white veil. 

All eager to depart. 

For through the court, by fountains dewed. 

Her father's perfumed court. 
She heard the maddened multitude. 

Rush onward to their sport. 
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And she has canght her father's hand, 

And chidden his delay, 
And through the marble porch they pas8» 

And up the crowded way. 



And st^^l the throng more eager greW) 
And still with quickened pace, 

On rolled the mighty living mass, 
Unto the public place. 

As waters mingle in one sea* 
Most strange it was to view, 

How thronged that amphitheatre. 
The Gentile, and the Jew. 

The Roman with his cold proud lip, 
Half curled in cruel scorn. 

The Syrian soft, the polished Greek, 
The slave, and the free bom, 

The higfasouled, and the sensitive, 
They filled that fearful spot, 

Ah ! mercy hath no place on earth, 
Where God's true love is not. 



There, beauty sat with jewelled brow, 

And rolled the large soft eye, 
And conscious stretched the neck of snow, 

To see an old man die. 
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And the best blood of Asia, 
Sat smiling at her side ; 

Alas for human nature ! 
And alas for worldly pride ! 
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An ancient man with long white hair, 

And noble mien was he, 
On whom that people came to gaze, 

In his last agony. 
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He looked in all the faces round, 
Stage, rising over stage, 

And some grew pale with terror, 
And some grew white with rage. 




His was the only placid brow, 

The only eye serene. 
So calm looks out the clear blue heaven, 

Dark rolling clouds between. 

There stood the Asian's pagan priest, 

There frowned Nicetas dark. 
And the Consul stern, looked down on him, 

And the haughty Irenarch. 




All cold, all proud, all pitiless, — 
He turned to the kindling pile, 

And his steady lip a moment moved 
As with a conqueror's smile. 




Then up and down, and through the crowd, 
One voice rose wide, and high, 

** Away with the godless Christian \ 
False Polycarp to die.** 
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And half the little maiden wisihed» 

She had not come to see : 
When she was aware of some one near» 

Lamenting hitterly. 
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And lo ! a little Parthian -slave, 
Close to her side was prest, 

Hie scourge had scarred his shoulder. 
The hrand had marked his hreast 



And ever, as the pec^e called, 

" False Polycarp to die.** 
The tears came fast, and faster still. 

From the little slave hoy*s eye. 

The shout has sunk on the green hill side. 

On the sea, and on the city. 
•* What makes you weep, what makes you weep ?'* 

Said the child in childish pity. 



Ah I little we think, how one kind word. 

May soothe another's pain ! 
The boy*8 bright eyes looked through his tears. 

As sunbeams look through rain. 
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And he has turned to the little maid, 

And brushed his tears away, 
" I weep- for. my good lord Poly carp, 

For he must die to-day..'' 

'' O love him not,'. B\iA kas^wed't ' ^ 

** A godless man is he." 
** He hath a God," said the slave boy, 

A Goi) not known to thee. 

** He tofd me q^ibatgoocl great God, 
Who mad^'the bond, and free, 

Who set them a^ in their place on earth. 
And loveth them equally 

** He told me of His Saviour Son, 
The God Who dwelt with men, 

Who bore their sin, and punishment, 
And washed them clean again. 



" He told me of the Holy Spirit, 
That leaveth us not alone, 

His gift. Who knows our weaknesses, 
For they were once His own. . , . 

'' He busied me in the cleansing sea, 
He traced the cross on- my brow, 

In the Name of th^ Holy Trinity, 
I am a Chmti&nnow.' 
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" But they have bound the honoured hand, 

That led me to the fold, 
And they will seal the lips, l^at spake 

In words so kind, and bold. 



** Who now shall tend the wandering lambs ?" 

And the slave boy wept aloud ; 
For once again that taunting cry, 

Rose, gathering, through the crowd. 

** Ha, thou that troublest Asia, 

Ha, thou that wouldst o'ercast^ 
The altars of l^e glorious gods. 

Thine hour is come at last. 



" Mad fool, deny the Crucified I " 
Ah, senseless, and depraved. 

Thus mocked they at the dying Saint, 
Thus God's dear mercy braved. 



There came a sound above their heads. 

Like a rush of many wings. 
And the little slave boy heard a voice 

As when an angel sings. 

That strain the maiden might not hear. 
Nor the deep sweet words it said, 

*' Fear not, My servant Polycarp, 
Have thou no doubt, or dread.'* 
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Now they have bound him to the stake, 
And the slave boy weepeth not, 

And the Martyr lifted up his hands, 
As the flame grew fierce and hot. 

He looked to earth, he looked to sea. 
Calm slept each purple hill, 

How glorious was the golden light. 
The wave how calm and stiU ! 



And his eye one moment rested 

On the city, and the plain, 
And where the distant sails shone white, 

Along the Grecian main. 

Perchance it lingered o'er that sea, 
Because his thought had gone 

Back to the exiled Hebrew's isle, 
His own beloved S. John. 



A fond, but scarce a sad farewell, 
That long look seemed to take, 

Then, the full eye was fixed on Heaven, 
And the dying Martyr spake : 

" I bless Thee, Holiest Father, 
I thank Thee, Blessed Son, 

Because the golden crown is near, 
The race is nearly run. 
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''God, of all things created, 
Angels, and earthly power, 

I praise Thee for the agony, 
Of this departing hour. . 



** That Xhou hast deemed Thy servant meet 

With all Thy Martyr band, 
To drink Christ's cup of suffering : 

Who shall hereafter stand, 



'' In soul, and, body, incorn^, 
Around Thy glpry*s thfOi^es 

Therefore I praise, and ^nagnify, 
Th* Eternal Three in One.*' 



Oh wonderfiil ! most wonderful ! 

The flame bums hot, and red, 
It toucheth him not, it hath not singed 

One hair on the old man's head. 



But over him, like a golden arch, 

llie broad flame flickered and played. 

He stood unhurt in the burning fire, 
And fervently he prayed. 

The Pagan people yelled in wrath. 
The Roman drew his sword. 

He pierced the side of Polycarp, 
And forth the red blood poured. 
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God's elements are mercifal, 
Man only mocks His will, 

The raging fire had spared the Saint, 
The sword had power to kill. 

Dim, dim, before that innocent blood 

Waxed the reproachful fire 
He lieth a costly sacrifice, 
' On an unconsomed pyre. 



The maiden plucked her father's robe, 

She turned her head aside, 
<* Come home, come home in haste, ray sire, 

We have seen eboiigh,^' she cried. 




The slave boy too, has looked his last, 

On him he loved ao well, 
And he has turned to his master's home. 

And yet no tear-drop fell. 



And well it was $ we need not ^eep 
For the dead Saints, the blest, 

Who have gone home triumphantly, 
To everlasting rest. 

But for the mocker, the deceived. 
For them the tear may flow, 

And for the souls by sin aggrieved. 
Who still strive on below. 
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When Arthur had done, the children were 
fervent in their admiration, and earnest in 
their thanks. The old gentleman, too, who 
had heen reading the newspaper, sitting a 
little behind the group, when his grandson 
began, had gradually laid it aside, and taken 
off his spectacles, and put them deliberately 
into his pocket, while he listened with an air 
of great satisfaction . Now he stood by Arthur' s 
side, saying kindly, ''You must not read too 
much at a time, my dear boy ; we must take 
care of the lungs." 

"Tell me, Arthur,'* cried Minnie, "are all 
your brothers and sisters ahve, except Helen V 

" Yes, all. My eldest brother is a Clergy- 
man, there is another still at Oxford, and 
James is an officer in my father's regiment." 

" O then I hope he does not cry now when 
he is hurt," said Minnie. 

" I hope not,^ said Arthur with a laugh, in 
which Eustace and Gertrude joined ; " and as 
he was badly wounded the other day in the 
battle of the Sobraon, and I heard of nothing 
of the kind, I suppose he has got over that 
childish weakness, and learned a little for- 
titude." 

"And where are your sisters?" said Gertrude. 
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" Two of them are married ; the other, the 
youngest, you may soon see, for she is coming 
here to help to take care of me." 

*'What is her name?" cried Minnie, "is 
she like you ?" 

" Her name is Alicia, I rather think she is 
not very like me, hut you must judge for your- 
selves, for she will be here to-morrow." 

"Where is Allison all this time, Charlotte V 
asked Eustace. 

"Mrs. Allison 13 gone to Bonchurch, my 
lord, to post a letter," answered the nursery- 
maid, *' and she told me to bring you all in, 
when it began to get late, and it is time now." 

"Yes," said Colonel Murray, "the wind is 
rising a little ; we cannot feel it here in the 
shelter, but on the chff it is sharp enough, I 
dare say." 

While he spoke, a slight altercation was 
taking place, where Charlie was playing, and 
Charlotte's voice was presently heard in a 
soothing tone, saying, " Well, my darling, we 
will go round by the cliff, and Baby shall see 
the waves riding in, and all the pretty ships." 

" O that will be nice," cried Minnie. " Gerty, 
we are going home by the cliff, I like that way 
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Gertrude answered very quickly, and some- 
what haughtily, 

" Indeed we shall do no such thing ; I won- 
der, Charlotte, you can think of it : the wind 
there is a great deal too cold f<)r Eustace, at 
this time of day ; if Allison were here you would 
not have ventured to propose such a plan." 

The maid answered evidently much, hurt, 
"Why, Lady Gertrude, Baby wants to go so 
much, I never thought of Lord Eustace, and I 
dare say it would not do him much harm 
either." 

*'But I am sure it would," retorted Ger- 
trude, **so just take up Baby, and let us go 
straight home." 

Charlie however was not prepared to be thus 
disappointed, he began to stamp his little fat 
legs, and to pout his pretty lips, preparatory 
to a good cry. Minnie, who had been in the 
meantime conferring with Colonel Murray, 
came forward just in time to prevent this de- 
monstration, and said to her sister, " I'll tell 
you how we can manage, Gerty; Colonel 
Murray says he will walk round the cliff way, 
with Charlie and me, if you will come ; you 
know I cannot take care of Baby without you." 

But Gertrude had now unfolded her parasol, 
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and placed heri^elf at the side 'of her brother's 
carriage, and she did not look at all pleased 
at the new' idea. , "I must go home with 
£u8tace/' she said, ^'and shelter him; I would 
not leave him: on any Account." 

" Oh but Arthur would hold the parasol for 
Eustace, for once,* I dare' say," said Minnie 
coaxingly; ''I cannot go without you, and I 
should like it so much." 

Gertrude did not answer at first ; she turned 
ungraciously from her little sister, and made 
no reply, when Arthur professed his readiness 
to take her usual place. 

" Do, Gerty," said Minnie. 

"I think you are very selfish, Minnie," she 
said at last, '' you do not think of Eustace at 
all ; I am sure he would rather have me." 

"Eustace dear, tell her to come," said 
Minnie. * 

Eustace looked as if he hardly knew what to 
say; his own wish was to have Gertrade to 
accompany him, and he saw she would be very 
much vexed if he decided otherwise : but he 
thought it was not kind to deny Minnie and 
Charlie their little pleasure, when Arthur 
would do just as well for him, and he would 
have liked to please them. 
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Of course if you ask him, he will tell me 
to go,'* said Gertrude, "but you show very 
little consideration for him, I think." 

" You only say that, because you want to go 
with him yourself, you know," said the little 
one. 

A very angry reply was rising to Gertrude's 
lips ; but as she raised her head, she caught 
Arthur's pained and half averted look; a 
thought seemed to strike her, she checked 
herself, paused a moment ; then turned away 
from Eustace, and taking little Charlie's hand, 
walked hastily towards the cliff; though it 
must be acknowledged not in the most gracious 
manner; while Minnie, all smiles and good- 
humour, now ran after Colonel Murray, who 
had walked a little way before. 

Charlotte, with a half smile on her lips, 
which could not have been interpreted very 
favourably for Gertrude, took up the handle 
of the little carriage, and proceeded to draw it 
towards the inn. 

Eustace looked up earnestly in Arthur's 
face, as he walked beside him, as if he wanted 
to see what impression all that had passed had 
made upon him, and after a few minutes, he 
said with a sad voice. 
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"I sometimes wish so much, people could 
see into one another's hearts/' 

" Why ?" said Arthur. 

"Because I wish Gerty could have seen 
that I did not want her to go away from me, 
only I did not like to disappoint Minnie and 
Bahy." 

"I am sure she cannot think anything of 
the kind ; some people's feelings are written in 
their faces, much more plainly than they 
think," said Arthur, taking kindly the boy's 
Httle hand. 

Eustace went on, " I could not bear to seem 
unkind to Gerty ; if you only knew how good 
she is to me." And seeing that Arthur did 
not answer, he went on, 

"Don't you think Gerty was right not to 
let me go by the cliff? Allison would not 
have liked it, I'm sure." 

"She was quite right," said Arthur, *'but I 
was thinking what a pity she should be right 
in such a disagreeable way. Surely it would 
have been better to speak gently, and not hurt 
unnecessarily the maid's feelings, who meant 
no harm by her proposal. It is always a pity 
to make oneself disliked : why not do the good 
thing agreeably ?" 
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" I do not know how it is," said Eustace, 

but nobody seems to like Gertj as much as 
Minnie ; though I am sure she is twice ' as 
good." 

" She does not take pains to make herself 
liked," said Arthur. 

Is that wrong ?" asked Eustace. 
Yes, very wrongi" said Arthur ; " for when 
people who act from a right motive make them- 
selves disagreeable, others will say that good- 
ness is disagreeable : and . so the Great God, 
Who is glorified when goodness is loved^ and 
followed, loses a part of -His Honour." 

" I think I will tell Gerty that ; but you see 
she did go with -Minnie and Baby after alL" 

" Yes, I was glad to see she could conquer 
her little selfishness." 

" Selfishness !" cried Eustace, " why, she 
wanted to stay with me." 

'* Still there was some selfishness at the bot- 
tom of it all, I rather think," said Arthur, " for 
taking care of you is her favourite employ- 
ment, and that it is so is an excellent and lovely 
trait in her character ; but on this occasion you 
would not have suffered by her absence, and 
she should have thought how much pleasure it 
would give the little -ones to go with them; 
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besides giving them an example of the virtue 
she had just been recommending, showing them 
that she could deny herself cheerfully for them, 
as she had advised them to do for you." 

"Baby is not so fond of Gerty as I am," 
said Eustace, after a little thought, " so it is 
no wonder she should like better to stay ^th 



me." 

" My dear boy," said Arthur, " that is just 
the very reason that makes her conduct a little 
selfish. She has yet to learn that our own 
feelings, however pure and kind, must not be 
the whole motive of our actions ; they must 
spring from a desire to promote the glory of 
God in all things, and to do good to all around 
us." Eustace would have asked something 
further, but Charlotte had now stopped at the 
inn-door, and Mrs. Allison herself was in wait- 
ing to carry her boy to the sitting-room. 
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"Lady Maria, my dear, don't climb on that 
^ stool ; you will certainly fall against the win- 
dow, and break it," said Mrs. Allison: and 
while Minnie slowly descended, she said to 
Charlotte, "Dear me! I wish it would not 
rain so hard, that the children might get 
out." 

"You see. Ma'am," answered Charlotte, 
"they have had so much fine weather, and 
have been out so much here, they are quite 
unused to a day in the house. Baby is so 
cross, I don't know what to do with him, and 
Lord Eustace looks a little heavy and tired. 
Could'nt you invite Mr. Murray, Ma*am, to 
amuse them a little." 

While Mrs. Allison was pondering the feasi- 
bility of this plan, Minnie cried out from the 
window, through which she continued earnestly 
gazing, "She is taller than Gerty a great deal; 
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she looks quite old. I thought she would have 
heen a little girl like us.' 

" Who is tall and old ? Who are you looking 
at ? " asked Eustace from the other end of the 
room, where he was playing chess with Ger- 
trude. " Arthur's sister ; she is just come ; it 
can he nohody else ; for Colonel Murray took 
her out of the carriage and kissed her.'' 

" And does she seem old ?" asked Gertrude, 
in a disappointed tone. 

*' Yes, quite old : I wonder if she will come 
and see us to-day." 

" Arthur promised to come and sit with us 
a little this morning," said Eustace ; *' I sup- 
pose he won't be able to come now." 

" I'm sorry for it," said Gerty, " he would 
have read us one of his sister's pretty stories, 
and that would have been such a nice amuse- 
ment for you, Eustace, this wet day." 

About half an hour after this conversation, 
the children were agreeably surprised by a 
knock at the door, which Minnie immediately 
pronounced to be Arthur's, proving her asser- 
tion at the same instant by opening it, and let- 
ting him in. " Is not your sister come ?" was 
the question which greeted him from all the 
children. 
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"Yes, but she is gone to lie down for a 
little, to recruit herself after her journey ; she 
is a bad sailor, and there was a good breeze 
this morning between Gosport and Ryde. 
So I am come to keep my appointment. 

" O thank you. Gerty dear, put away the 
chess-board; I think you would have check- 
mated me in a move or two, but never mind, 
let us talk to Arthur." 

Minnie was already planted on his knee, 
eagerly inquiring for the promised story. 

" Yes, I have brought you one,*' said he. 

" And what is it about ?" 

"About a little girl who was not sel- 
fish." 

Minnie looked at her sister, with an expres- 
sion half amused, half ashamed, in her bright 
eyes; Gerty' s pale face coloured up, and 
Eustace looked uneasy. 

" Now tell me, Arthur," said Minnie, " what 
is the meaning of being selfish ? Gerty said I 
was selfish yesterday, and you said Gerty was 
selfish, when we were doing quite different 
things. We have all been talking about it 
this morning, but I do not understand Eus- 
tace's explanation ; and when I asked Allison 
she said it meant naughty ; but there are so 
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many ways of being naughty : I wish you 
would tell me better." 

"People are selfish," said Arthur, "when 
they do what is most pleasant to themselves, 
instead of what is right; when they choose 
the most agreeable, instead of the most proper 
Une of conduct." 

"But is what is right never pleasant?" 
said Minnie. 

" Yes, sometimes it is : but still more 
frequently it is hard to do, at least to most 
people ; for you know, my dear child, after 
Christians are baptized, they are called soldiers, 
because they have a continual fight to make 
against the bad within and without them, and 
that selfishness which makes us inclined to 
please ourselves, instead of serving God, is one 
of our greatest enemies, one which Christians 
who have fought a long time, and very bravely, 
find it often difficult to overcome." 

" Then every body is selfish," said Minnie. 

" Yes, but every one must try to overcome 
selfishness : and we see that some people do it 
much better than others." 

" Gerty does it better than I do," said little 
Minnie ingenuously, " for I have never thought 
about it much, and I am sure she has." 
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Well," said Arthur, patting her little 
hlushing forehead, " you must think ahout it 
now, my child, and the best way for little 
ones like you to show that you wish not to 
be selfish, is by being obliging to all, whether 
it inconveniences yourself, or not ; whether the 
persons you oblige are particularly kind, and 
agreeable to you, or not/' 

" It is Tery hard to love those who do not 
love us," observed Gertrude. 

"Yes, Gertrude," said Arthur, "Minnie 
and I have agreed that it is very hard not to 
be selfish, but you must remember that we 
have many examples given us, of those who 
loved others better than themselves, though 
they were very cruel, and unkind to them." 

"You mean in the Holy Bible," said 
Gertrude. "Oh yes, I remember. One Who 
prayed for His murderers ; I am afraid I do 
not always feel like that, though mamma often, 
often told me I must try." 

"But we have no enemies, nobody hates 
us," said Minnie, " so that we need not mind 
about that, and I cannot think it would be 
possible not to love those who love us." 

" Selfishness brings very bad thoughts into 
people's hearts, about even those who are 
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nearest and dearest to them, little ladj/' said 
Arthur. 

The hright-eyed child looked rather incre- 
daloas, hot Eustace said, 

"Yes, Minnie, it is easy to have had feelings 
towards those we lore. Do you remember 
Bowknd V 

"Poor little Rowland," said Minnie, in a 
softened voice ; " hut that was Mrs. Dacre's 
fault, I always thought." 

" Yes," said Gertrude, " it was very wrong 
of her to speak as she did of you." 

•' Tell me about it," said Arthur. 

" We had another little brother, long ago," 
said Eustace, hesitatingly ; " he was next to me, 
a little older than Minnie ; he was a very pretty 
boy, prettier than Charlie, with long curly hair, 
and quite straight, and strong, and very tall 
for his age, for he was only five years old 
and a half when he died. Once, my cousins 
came to see us with Aunt Louisa, and I heard 
Mrs. Dacre, their nurse, talking to Allison, as I 
sat in my chair by the nursery fire, not very 
far from her. Rowland had just come in from a 
ride ; it was too cold and windy a day for me 
to go out ; Charlotte was taking off his things, 
his long hair was blown out of curl. 
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cheeks were quite rosy, and his eye bright. 
I heard Mrs. Dacre say, ' Dear me, Mrs. Alli- 
son, what a pity that fine boy is not Lord 
Marston's eldest son, instead of that poor sickly 
cripple ! it really grieves me to see him sit 
moping there, while the other fine fellow is 
running about : for the sake of the family, I 
am sure he is not fit to be the eldest of a noble 
house.' *Hush,' said AUison, *the children 
will hear you.' And then Mrs. Dacre stopped: 
but I had heard her very well, though she 
had spoken in a low voice; and bad angry 
thoughts came into my heart against Rowley, 
and I would not kiss him when, a little while 
after, he came to throw his arms round my 
neck, as he used to do : those bad thoughts 
stayed in my heart a long time, (for I did not 
tell mamma) ; I could not bear to hear Rowley 
praised, and to see him do things that I could 
not do : till my sisters used to say, ' Why is it, 
Eustace, you do not love Rowley as you used 
to do ? you never cut out paper horses for him 
now, nor laugh when he is funny.' At last 
mamma saw it too, and she spoke to me, and I 
told her all about it : and she explained to me 
how wicked it was to have such thoughts in 
my heart ; she taught me to pray to God to 
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take them away; she told me I ought to thank 
God for giving me such a beautiful healthy 
brother, and she brought him into her own 
room, where I was, and we kissed each other, 
and played together a long time. After that, 
I loved Rowley better than ever ; I was glad 
again, when I looked at his beautiful face, I 
tried to amuse him when I could get him to 
sit still beside me, and I clapped my hands 
with joy, when he won the race against my 
Cousin George, which I had not done for a 
long time. So we were happy again. Poor 
Rowley ! a short while after that, his head 
ached, and he was very sick ; at last he did not 
know even mamma, and he could not speak to 
any of us, and then he died. I should have 
been so miserable if my little brother had gone 
when I was angry with him, but it was all 
over then, and I think he liked me best, for 
when first he fell sick, he seemed only to know 
mamma, and me ; and he used to lie in her lap 
on the sofa, holding my hand for a long, 
long time." 

"Poor little dears," said Mrs. Allison, 
observing the tears in all her children's eyes, 
as she came from an inner room, where she 
had at last succeeded in getting little Charlie to 
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sleep i " they have been talking about their 
dear lost mamma, I am sure, or their brothers 
and sister ; I dare say there's a pleasant story 
in that paper Mr. Murray has got in his hand, 
that will amuse you all very much." 

Arthur took the hint, and having cleared his 
e with some difficulty, read. 
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" I love the winter violet blue," 

The child said to her mother, 
** With its sweet scent and purple hue, 
It blossoms through the rain and snow, 
And never heeds what wind may blow. 

Sure earth has no such other/' 

And she made answer quietly. 
That lady beautiful to see. 

Bending the child above, 
" The likest thing in all the earth 
To that sweet floweret's modest worth. 

Is pure, unselfish love/' 

And her eyes shone with double light, 

Through the long silken fringe. 
Around their lids so shrunk and white. 
And on each cheek glowed strangely bright 
The spot of hectic tinge. 
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Amid the fair child's ringlets free 
Played her long fingers wan, 

** You must love your father tenderly , 
Clarice, when I am gone. 



*' When he comes weary from the chase, 
He will not meet my glad emhrace, 
Nor chide again in playful mood, 
The weakness of my woman's blood, 

As shrinking I essay 
The heavy corslet to unlace. 
And take the vizor from his face 

After the battle day. 



** No hand but yours, to mix the cup. 

When he is vexed and hot.'* — 
The little child looked meekly up, 
Through locks that cast a golden glow 
Upon her delicate young brow. 
Like simrise on a hill of snow ; 
** Oh, sweetest mother, do not go : 
You know he loves me not 



** He bids me sternly from his sight, 
He cannot brook my voice to hear ; 

His large dark eyes so fiercely bright, 
That look as soft when you are near 

As shaded clouds of summer light. 

To me are black as winter night. 
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But ere the sunset's golden touch 
Had foded from that cross of stone, 
The shower had passed, the cloud was gone- 

The child knelt hy her mother's couch. 



Her gentle eyes, all blue and clear, 
To Heaven were lifted trustingly : 
*' Good Christ, keep Thou my father dear," 
Thus meekly did the maiden pray, 
** And guard him in the battle fray, 
And make him to love me." 



The Moldau flings her silver spray, 

Round Rosenberg's green summer woods ; 
The mighty Danube rolls his floods, 

By tower, and hamlet, far away. — 
Sir Otho is the bravest knight. 
That battles for Duke Conrad's right, 

He hath a princely sway. 






I ween it were a long day's ride. 
But if you left the Moldau side. 

When matin prayers were sung, 
Ere you had reached the last Church tower, 
That owned Sir Otho's feudal power, 

The vespers would have rung. 
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The foremost by the Kaiser's steed. 
Sir Otho rides in battle fray ; 

And bards have snng his glorious deed, 
Full many a night in festal lay. 



And he has set above the shrine, 
With reverent hand, God's holy sign, 

But wore it not within ; 
For where the Cross of Christ doth reign, 
There wilful sin may not remain ; 
The proudest man in all Almaine 

Is he ; and pride is sin. 



Sir Otho had a gentle bride ; 
The fEurest rose in all the land. 
He plucked it with his mailed right hand. 
He twined it round his battle brand. 

Oh shame upon the warrior's pride ! 
Shame on his heart ! not even she 

So lovely in her innocent joy, 
Can make him bow to Heaven's decree, 

Because he has no boy ; 




While he, his house's ancient foe. 
The Lichtenberg*s young lord, who gave 
His plighted troth in the same hour, 
And bore home to his bridal bower, 
The daughter of Rodolph the brave, 
Has two fair sons to show. 
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And when in council hall of late. 
The chieftain by his rival sate, 

Sir Eldred asked in jeering mood, 
** How suits the dove the goshawk's nest ? " 

Hot flowed Sir Otho's fiery blood ; 
He cannot brook a jest 



Sweet Spring hath many a blossom bright, 
That cold winds wither at their birth, 

'Tis well that cold looks cannot blight 
The living flowers of earth. 
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But silent now within the ball 
Of Rosenberg, the festal call, 
The banner droops upon the wall. 

The very Moldau's voice is dull ; 

The gentle dame so beautiful. 
Whose smile alone the poor man loved. 

Far better than another's gold. 
And blest her softly as she moved. 

With pious truth so meekly told. 

And sweet bright looks for young and old ;• 



She in the cold Church chancel lieth, 
Without a smile, without a word. 

Sir Knight, the fair and noble dieth. 
Even like the common herd. 
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The pavement stone lies on her breast, 
But over it, a tomb is dressed, 
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And the bright sunbeams as they fall, 
In coloured Hues, along the wall, 
See day by day, reflected there, 
The image of that lady fair, 
With carved lip, and sculptured hair. 
And white hands ever joined in prayer, 

On her cold bosom pressed ; 
And angel form, with wings dispread, 
And palm in l^and, beside her head. 

And since in life, her hands were seen 
Thus, ofttimes, when in prayer she bent, 
Therefore, that marble monument 
Still bears a semblance faint. 

Of what she is, and what has been, 
Bright angel, praying saint. 

The Baron's heart is sorely wrung, 
He shuns the chase, he spurns the wine, 
He kneeleth low at holy shrine. 

Oh, God is good to old, and young, 
And they will seek His sympathy, 

When hearts are torn, when eyes are dim, 
Who never in prosperity, 

Or served, or cared for Him. 

So he has doffed the warrior plume, 

And duly at the matin time. 
He kneeleth in his spirit's gloom, 

And duly when the vespers chime, 
Beside his lady's tomb. 






When first the warrior thither came. 

Sweet violets, and roses red, 
By the white image of the dame, 

Lay on her marble bed. 
He took the garland from its rest, 
He set it in his unmailed breast, 

It seemed to soothe his grief; 
And ever after, day by day. 
Thereon a bonch of sweet flowers lay, 

Fresh gathered, for the chief. 




He never thought what little hand, 

Had culled them, ere the dew was dry ; 

What tiny fingers tied the band ; — 
He never thought, whose soft clear eye, 

Looked glistening on his inward throe 

And in her simple heart had planned 
This solace for his woe. 



Oh, strange it is, how man wiU bear, 
His heart to God's Own House of prayer ; 
And when the solemn organ swelletii, 
And when the Holy Writmg telleth. 

Of His sweet mercy dear, 
Who was so lowly, pure, and true. 

Who died for us so tenderly, 
And bade us like good deeds to do, 

As loving, and as meek to be— 
The words shall fill his ear 
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And his voice mingling there will borrow 
The strain of penitential sorrow ; 
Yet unrepented still within, 
Lurks deep his bosom's cherished sin, 
And he will go to-day, to-morrow, 
And be, as he has been. 

Sir Otho is as cold, and prond. 

In his dark sorrow, now ; 
As in his hours most blest, and bright, — 
The rugged mountain's flinty height. 
Is none the softer, for the cloud. 

That rests upon its brow. 

The child is in the turret tall. 

The warder passes to and fro, 
She hears the river's murmuring fall. 

She sees the green trees wave below. 

She kneeleth low on bended knee, 
She lifteth up her blue eye clear, 
** Good Christ, keep Thou my father dear,'' 
Thus meekly doth the maiden pray, 
** And help him in dark sorrow's day, 

And make him to love me." 



Devoted love, and gentle thought, 
Are meetest for the Saints on earth ; 
Good deeds are infinite in worth, 
The tokens of that better birth. 

By God's good Spirit in us wrought ; 
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And if they fail to do their part, 

On others their own charm impressing, 

Surely, they come back to the heart 
That gave them, with a doable blessing 

The wild rose in the desert placed. 
Unfolding all in vain the power 

Of her sweet perfume to the waste. 
Herself grows lovelier every hour. 

The stream runs broader as it flows ; 

And kindlier, sweeter, meeker grows, 
Each day the child within the tower, 

The baron* s solitary rose. 

The baron to the fight is gone. 
Pain, sorrow, love, are all forgot. 
His helm is donned : who answers not. 

When Conrad calls his own ? 



The fair child at her lonely sport. 
Has heard the heavy warriors tramp, 
Has heard the eager chargers champ. 

Beneath her in the castle court. 

And hastily she climbed into 
The narrow casement tall, and high. 
Thence looked down with an eager eye, 

And soon his stately form she knew, 

Who never to that casement threw 

The comfort of one kind adieu. 
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For the first ray of morning light 
Was gleaming on his armour bright. 
And she could trace on azure field. 
The grey goshawk that decked his shield ; 
And she could see on his helmed head, 
The mingled plumes of white, and red, 

Shake in the early air ; 
As slow the armed train rode out. 
With trumpet clang, and martial shout. 
She watched them till her eyes grew dim. 
Then soft she sang her morning hymn. 

And prayed her daily prayer. 
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** 'Tis a good alms and sweetly given ; 

God bless the little lady's hand. 

It is the smallest in the land. 
That brings us home the gifts of Heaven.'^ 
Thus the poor villagers would say. 

When angel-like, the blue-eyed maiden 
Came gliding down the rugged way 

From that old mountain fortress, laden 
With simple things, that poor men know 

Can lighten pain, or soften woe. 
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The gentle maiden motherless. 
They loved her, with the love that longs 

Its kindly feelings to express ; 

And in their simple-heartedness. 
The good old dames would sing her songs. 
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And lull her in their arms to sleep. 
And old men told her many a tale, 
Of wars, that made her cheek grow pale. 

And woes that made her weep. 



They told how wounded men had lain. 
Long nights upon the battle plain, 
With festering flesh, and thirsty soul, 
And none had brought the cooling bowl,. 

No loving wife, no duteous daughter ; 
And they had died with hearts on flame. 
And parched lips, praying in 6od*s Name, 

For one poor drop of water. 



And when the lonely innocent 
Back to her turret chamber went, 

Oft would she sit and think 
Of prayers breathed o*er and o'er again. 
By the parched lips of dying men, 

That asked in vain to drink. 



Tbey little think, the high and great, 
Who lead the war, or sway the state. 
How much of safety, and success, 
To soft words breathed in gentleness 

By simple lips, are due. 
And pleadings of the faithftil soul ; — 
For God in Heaven will save, the whole. 

For the sake of the holy few ; 
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And the spell of poor men's quiet prayers 
Is brooding o'er them unawares. 

Little he deemed, that man of pride» 
When oft the axe was turned aside, 
And battle spear that might have sent 
The sinner to his punishment. 

Who pleaded for his grace ; 
Where little children's angels dwell, 
In presence of the Invifiible, 

And see the Father's Face. 

The child sits in the turret tall, 

She hears the warder pacing near, 
And sometimes the old seneschal 

Will come to question of her cheer* 
She kneeleth low on bended knee, 

" Good Christ, keep Thou my father dear," 
Thus meekly doth the maiden pray, 
** And shield him in the battle day. 

And make him to love me." 



The child hath heard the seneschal 
Speak to her maidens in the hall, 
" The messenger came yesternight. 

Right heavy tidings did he bring ; 
He saith it was a fearful fight. 

The Baron is not with the King." 
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The women's cheeks grew pale with fear, — 
" It is not two days' march from here. 

And it was yestereve :'* 
Still as they spake the child drew near ; 

Perhaps they did not well believe 
That one so young would heed their word. 

Or one so slighted could not gricTC^ 
They thought, for that stem lord. 
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" Pray God the Baron be not slain," 

The old retainer said again ; 

** He rides not with the Kaiser's train." 

" Or haply he is wounded sore, 
And lieth on the battle plain," 

A maiden said, and spake no more. 
Because the child's full eye she saw, 
Fixed on her face in silent awe. 
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Then did they whisper ; and go out, 
Where each might speak her dread and doubt. 
Unheard of her ; who did not moan, 
Nor weep, there being left alone. 

Only, to herself she said, 
" There's none to help, there's none to bring 
One drop of water from the spring, 

To cool his burning head." 
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The child kneels in the turret tall, 
The warder did not pace that day, 
For all was terror and dismay 
Within the castle wall. 
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She rose up with a calm, fixed facci 
That neither wept at all, nor smiled, 

Only she said, *' God give me grace ; 

There's none to help, there's none to bring 

One drop of water from the spring ; 
I am his only child.' ^ 



She took her grey cloth mantle fine, 
The pitcher in her small hand fair. 
Wherein she mingled with due care 

Fresh water and old wine. 
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Her maidens saw her passing out, 

And one did to the other say, 
** There will be stragglers from the rout ; 

The lady should not walk to-day." — 
" Nay, but the poor child's heart is lonely. 

She beareth in her hand a boon, 
She goeth to the hamlet only. 

She will be back ere noon." 
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The child is at the Moldau side, 
(For she had seen at break of day 
Some weary horsemen ride that way, 
And they were from the battle fray.) 

Nor needed she another guide. 
Than that dark stream whereon were borne 
Bright broken plumes and banners torn, 

Whose flood was purple dyed. 
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And on, through field and open glade, 
All through that pleasant vinedressed land, 
The pitcher in her little hand, 

She journeyed on, and nerer stayed. 

The broad sun told the middle day, 
And still she hastened on her way ; 

The broad sun faded in the west. 
She did not weary or turn back, 
And she had passed by many a track 

Where foot of horse and man had pressed ; 
And wounded men had met the maiden. 
And plunderers with booty laden ; 
But never one did her alarm 
With word of scorn, or deed of harm. 
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Because the innocent spirit bears 
A charm against the evil power. 
And God's good angels every hour 

Watch round it unawares. 

And never yet, I ween, was ward 
Of sentinel, or portal barred. 

Like those white wings of theirs. 

And she as sweetly, soundly slept, 
While the night shadows round her crept, 

In that deep forest's gloom ; 

While far away the wolf did howl. 

And to and fro the large white owl, 

Went flitting o'er her head, 

As in the quiet turret room, 

On her own silken bed. 
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The child is m the lone greenwood, 

She hears the white owl hooting near. 
She hears the murmur of the flood. 

She kneeleth low on bended knee, 
** Good Christ, keep Thou my father dear, 
All through this dreadful night," she saitb, 
** And save him from the soldier's death, 
And make him to love me/' 



The morning sun roused up the cluld, 
Touching the lids of her sealed eyes ; 

And she sat up, and almost smiled, 
First in her innocent surprise ; 

So strange unto her earnest gaze. 
So fresh and beautiful did seem 

All nature in its morning haze ; 
While bright the bladed grass did gleam. 
With every dewdrop like a beam 
Fresh fallen from the skies. 



The child has taken hastily 
The pitcher in her little hand ; 
She wanders through that lovely land. 

Herself a thing more fedr to see. 
Than opening flower or dewy sod, 
A witness of the truth of God, 
Of kindly thoughts, and holy powers, 
StiU lingermg on this earth of ours. 







And telling the coldhearted world, 

What love can dare and do. — 
Her golden hair is all uncurled, 

Her cheek is white, her lip is blue, 
Her little feet are swollen sore, 
And still she journeys as before. 

Her heart is brave and true. 

She passed the tufted birchen bower, 
The elderbush, all white with flower. 

She passed the line of forest trees ; — 
And all at once the fearfal sight. 

Whereon her eye had sought to dwell, 

Now in its nearness terrible. 
The battle field of deadly fight. 
Trampled and strewn, she sees. 

The eyes of the dead men did glare, 
Through the still misty morning air, 
Up» with a fixed and glassy stare. 

Into the lone child's face. 
She did not turn back to the wood. 
Only she trembled as she stood. 

Looking on them, a little space. 

And in her frightened heart she saith, 

*' How strange, and stiff, the slumberers lie 

Do warriors sleep with open eye, 

That they may watch each other ? 
Or haply this cold trance is death, — 

And yet they look not like my mother, 
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When she lay cold, and stiff abed, 
And maidens told me she was dead.'' 



Still on, and on, across the plain, 
She hastens through the heaps of slain. 

Why stays she in her ghastly walk 
To trace tbe image half concealed 
In blood and dust, on yonder shield ? 

Ah ! well she knows that grey goshawk, 
And the soiled plume of white and red, 
Still streaming from that prostrate head. 



Long time, long time the child did linger 
O'er the close steel vizor barred, 

Ere she unclasped, with her slight finger 
The iron, cold and hard. 

And when it yielded to the strength 

Of her true purpose, and at length 
Her father's face before her lay. 
She shrank a little space away ; 

And dared not kiss his rigid brow 
As she knelt by him on the sod, 

And heard him mutter hoarse and low, 
** Give water for the love of God." 



And still she shivered as she set 
His dark head on her little knee, 

And her hand trembled as she wet 
His pale parched lips, most tenderly. 





The Baron drank an eager draught, 

At the small pitcher's hrim, 
And the life ebbing, as he quaffed, 

Lit up again his dark eye dim, 

And thrilled his pulse, and moved his limb. 
An earnest glance he lifted up. 
To her, who gave that pitying cup, 

And looked on her in strange amaze, 
While she, her blue eyes opened wide, 

Sat in the terror of that gaze, 
And had not power to draw aside. 
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He murmured " 'Tis a vision wild. 
Oh God, have mercy on my sin ; 
Proud man, bad father have I been. 
She was my only child." 

m 

*^ I had no other thing on earth, — 
I never loved her from her birth, — 

And comes the fieilse fiend to upbraid 
My spirit in its dying time. 
With the pale image of my crime ? 

It cannot be the maid.'' 







Oh, fearful sinner 1 God is good ; 

They 're real lips of flesh and blood. 
That press thy brow, and strive to speak ; 

They 're real tears as warm and bright, 

As e'er from eyes of living light, 
Have fallen, when woman's heart was weak, 
lliat drop upon thy bloodless cheek. 
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How could his soul so long in ire, 

The spell of her sweet love withstand ? 
Those tears to him are drops of fire, 

And still he feels that light cool hand 
Heaping the hot coals on his head. 
** My child, I have not merited 
This mercy at thine hand/' he said. 

He tries to raise him from the ground, 
The staunched blood gushes free and warm 

Again from out his gaping wound, 
He fainteth on her arm. 



'' O hasten, hasten, holy man. 
The bloody wound gapes in his side. 
Thine hand hath skill to staunch the tide.'' 

Closely did the old priest scan, 

The child*s pale face in wonderment. 

Whose little blood-stained hand was pressed. 

So closely on his dark serge vest, 
And then he turned, and with her went. 



He was a man of love and prayer. 
Come from his lowly chapel near. 

At break of day to wander there 
The voice of penitence to hear. 

To iftirive, to comfort, and to pray. 

Ere the poor spirit passed away. 
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And when he stood with lifted rood 
Beside the man of sin and blood. 
And saw with sweet caresses mild. 
And cooling cup, the gentle child 
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Over the bleeding warrior bent, 
He almost deemed her in his need, 

A ministering angel, sent 
To help his holy deed. 

He staunched the warrior's gaping wound. 
He bore him from the battle ground, 
He watched him many a weary day, 

He and the child in mute distress. 
And prayed, and counselled as he lay. 

And soothed his spirit's bitterness. 

Oh, sickness is a teacher good 

Through its long hours of silent thought, 
And souls that have all else withstood. 

Strong pain hath tamed and taught. 

And fierce remorse is hard to bear, 

But holy penitence is sweet. 
It beareth fruit of contrite prayer, 

Of righteous deed, most meet, 
In loTe and earnestness to tell. 

Before the face of man and Heaven, 
Of punishment deserved too well, 

For one dear Sake forgiven. 

An altered man the Baron rides 
Back from that bloody battle field ; 
He loves no more the spear and shield ; 

An altered man he glides ^ 
All up the chapel chancel fair, 
In other mood he kneels in prayer* 
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And he hath cast his pride away, 
And when of late on coimcil day, 
The haughty Eldred pnssed him by, 

And took the highest place, 
There came no anger in his eye, 

No flash on his calm face. 
*' Good sooth, tlie Baron groweth meek,'* 

The knights said each in other's ear ; 

Full well Sir Otho marked the jeer, 
And yet he did not speak. 

All through his lands, the poor men bless 

The lord who is so high and great, 
Yet knows to pity their distress. — 
There are twelve poor children motherless 

Fed daily at his gate. 
For woes that little children share, 
His heart has a peculiar care. 

All other woes above. 
His child no more is desolate, 

She hath a father's love. 
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The child is in the turret tall, 
But not alone as heretofore. 
The warder paces on the wall. 

The Moldau murmurs to the shore. 
The child kneels at her father's knee, 
Her eye is bright, her voice is clear, 
" Good Christ, keep Thou my father dear,'' 

Thus ever prayeth she, 
*• Down on us two Thy blessing pour, 
And make my heart to love him more. 
Who dearly loveth me." 
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Well, that is the very sweetest tale I ever 
heard," said Mrs. Allison, (who had dried her 
eyes assiduously during part of the reading, 
and had only interrupted it once to look under 
Arthur's chair for her thimhle, and again to 
get a screen set to her mind, between Eustace 
and the fire.) " I hope, my dears, you will 
thank Mr. Murray properly." 

The children having been profuse in their 
acknowledgments, even beyond Mrs. Allison's 
expectations ; that worthy person bustled away 
into the inner room to make a further search 
for the missing thimble. Before she returned 
an addition had been made to the little party, 
consisting of Colonel Murray, and another 
person so very important in the eyes of the 
children, that we shall defer her description to 
another chapter. 
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Alicia Murray, whom little Minnie had pro- 
nounced so decidedly and disappointedly ** quite 
old," was a young lady just nineteen, but 
neither of the little girls, as they became better 
acquainted with her, felt inclined to retract 
their first judgment. 

Miss Murray had evidently in her own 
opinion long since passed the spot, where, 
according to the poet, 

** the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ;'' 

and that she had taken the step without 
reluctance, nay, with alacrity, — her dress, her 
mien, her whole manner sufficiently indicated. 
If we were narrowly to examine how much a 
character loses, by trying to rub off at once, 
what, alas ! the world will do its best to rub 
off in time, how much of that simple child- 
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heartedness, which it should be our endeavour 
to maintain through life, is lost in that sudden 
assumption of the tone and graces of *4;he world, 
perhaps the research would not prove quite 
favourable to the young lady, who is sweeping 
so gr^efully through the sitting room, praising 
all the children in turns, and charming Mrs. 
Allison with her minute inquiries, 

Mrs. Allison was not the only person whom 
Alicia charmed; she was in general, and 
especially with those who did not know her 
very well, ft great favourite ; for she had one 
or two qualities, whifch, if they had been 
accompanied with more depth and^ principle, 
would have made her a very estimable, as sKe 
was usually a very agreeable person. 

She was naturally good-humoured, and had 
an untiring flow of spirits, thus it cost her 
little trouble to please, and she liked to do it, 
for it won her favour and good opinion, and it 
was Alicia's great desire to be well thought 
of, and admired in the worid. This, with her 
natural disposition, was the spring of AUcia's 
smiles and sweet ways, she had no deeper, or 
holier motives : true, she knew of such, spoke of 
them, and professed them, but they had no ^ 
real influence over her thoughts and actions. 
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She had affections warm, but not Tery deep ; 
feelings easily moved, but soon forgetting their 
emotion in the absence of its cause. Arthur 
often wondered that she could be so different 
at times, and he compared her to a bright 
morning that cheers the traveller a long way 
with smiles and sunshine, but suddenly sur- 
prises him with a squall, or a shower in the 
bleakest and loneliest part of his journey. 

Alicia had come to the island, as she said, to 
amuse poor Arthur : but she had no idea of 
not amusing herself at the same time, and 
accordingly she began very soon to look out 
for some further entertainment. She liked very 
well the companionship of Lord Marston's 
family : to use her own expression, they were 
distingu^ looking, and very interesting: of them 
all, she liked Minnie the best, because she was 
the prettiest, and the liveliest ; Gertrude she 
thought rather dull, but clever ; and Eustace 
wonderfully cheerful and patient, considering 
his misfortune, poor child! So she joined 
them in their walks, and sometimes held the 
parasol over Eustace, and taught Gertrude to 
make him pretty garlands, and helped Minnie 
to procure blossoms that hung too high for her, 
and ran after Charlie; always provided such 
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exertions did not disarrange her dress, nor 
make her uncomfortably hot, in which cases 
she always found an excellent reason for not 
doing the thing she was wanted to do. Alicia 
did not like so much sitting under the elm tree 
in the churchyard ; for though she had a great 
flow of conversation, she said she never could 
find any thing to say to children, and these 
asked such odd questions sometimes, really 
they quite puzzled her : bat she was satisfied 
to bring her own book, or her worsted work, 
and sit there along with the rest, for it was 
pleasanter than in-doors when the weather 
was fine. 

" What makes you both look so thoughtful 
to-day V said Alicia to Gertrude and Eustace, 
as they were walking together from the beach 
to the churchyard, ''one would think some 
misfortune had happened to you.'' 

"Nothing has happened to us," said Ger- 
trude, " but I suppose we were both thinking 
about poor Joe." 

" Who is he ?" said Alicia. 

" The boy that Allison has got to draw my 
carriage," said Eustace ; " have you never seen 
him ? he is so active, and good-humoured.' 
O, that wretched-looking, ragged boy," 
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said Alicia, her voice losing its tone of interest, 
" what of him ?" 

He is not so ragged," observed Gertrude, 
"though his clothes are very poor, they are 
always nicely patched.'^ 

" O, I beg his pardon; I dare say he is a very 
pretty piece of patchwork ; but what has 
happened to him ? is he sick, or dead ?" 

"He came to us this morning," continued 
Eustace, "crying so bitterly; and 'when we 
asked him what was the matter, he said his 
mother was very ill. Allison would not let 
him stay with us to-day, for fear of infection, 
as he could not tell what made her ill ; so she 
gave him some money and sent him away. I 
am so sorry for him, he looked so sad, I hope 
his mother will not die." 

"I hope not, but there's no use in the 
meantime in making oneself miserable about 
him. You can't make his mother well." 

" No, I can't, I'm sorry to say," said Eus- 
tace, " but I pity him very much." 

"O," said Alicia, "if we were to set about 
distressing ourselves for every misfortune that 
happens to poor people, we should lead a very 
wretched life; it's much better not to think 
about them, they are nothing to us; when 
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we haye given them as much as we have to 
spare, that's all we can do/ 

" Mamma used to say," said Gertrude, ** it 
was very good for us to think ahout the 
misfortunes of others who were not so well off 
as we ; for it made us thankful for ourselves, 
and more feeling for them. Besides, how can 
we help them unless we think of them ?" 

"I don't know, I'm sure," said Alicia, 
''only it's very unpleasant to think ahout 
people heing poor and sick ; and for my part, 
I would much rather put such things out of 
my mind altogether ; it does one no good to 
make oneself melancholy. I suppose you are 
going to speak to that old heggar hy the road- 
side, and we shall hear something more to 
raise our spirits." As she spoke they came up 
to an old man, who sat on the grass under the 
hedge ; there was a wallet and staff hy his side, 
and a little girl Ul-clad and tired, lay asleep 
with her head on his knee. There was some- 
thing in his face so desponding, hut at the 
same time, so calm and venerable, that even 
Alicia in spite of her selfish theory was moved, 
and she dropped a sixpence into his hat, though 
at the same time she observed that the sun was 
very hot and disagreeable in that part 6f the 
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lane, as she saw that the children were disposed 
to stop. 

" I think he is blind/' said Eustace in a low 
voice, as if he thought the loss of one sense 
must have dulled the rest. It had had, how- 
ever, as is usual, quite another effect ; the old 
man heard him, and said, 

^' Yes, I am blind, httle master or miss, for 
by your sweet voice, I think you must be 
some of the little gentles who stop about Bon- 
church. Yes, I am stone blind, but I wish I 
had nothing else to grieve for but that, this 
morning, and I should be happy as I have 
been, since God first afflicted me, now thirty 
years ago, with this calamity." 

"What has grieved you this morning?'* 
asked Grertrude in her kindest tone. 

" My poor daughter, my dear little miss," 
said the blind man, turning his face towards 
the speaker, and appearing this time to be 
quite sure of whom he was addressing, "m 
poor daughter is in such grief and trouble of 
mind about her husband, that she is quite ill, 
and I don't know what to do with her." 

"What has happened to her husband?" 
asked Gertrude. 

He is a soldier. Ma'am, and his regiment 
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is ordered to India ; he is at Chatham now 
waiting to embark, and my poor child cannot 
even see hkn once again before he sets out." 
Why does she not go to see him ?" 
Ah, my dear miss, she has no money ; she 
has been deUcate, poor thing, all the winter, 
and my old woman has been ailing too, and 
they have not been able to do much work; 
and all the Httle means that her husband could 
send her have been exhausted long ago. We 
have Ibeen living from hand to mouth, and 
hardly enough, for the last two months ; it 
would take two or three pounds, to carry her 
to Chatham, and my poor child will break 
her heart, for where is she to get such a 
sum ?" 

" I am so sorry," said Eustace, softly to his 
sisters, " I gave all I had to Joe, this morning ; 
I have nothing left." 

" And so did we," they both answered. 

" Ah, so you did ; Heaven bless you," said 
the old man, who was very sharp of hearing. 
" So you are the little lord that my grandson 
Joe draws about; and your two sisters are 
beside you. He brought it all home, straight 
to his poor mother and me, did Joey ; and told 
us how kind and feeling you had been." But 
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I am afraid it is all no use to her, for she will 
break her heart if she does not get off to her 
husband." 

*' Does that little girl lead you about, who 
is asleep there now?" asked Minnie. "No, 
no," answered the old man ; " I want no hand 
to lead me. I can find my way from Bon- 
church to my cottage on the cliff, as well as the 
best pair of eyes in the parish : I thank God, 
I have never made a mistake. This is another 
grandchild, I brought her out this morning, 
because I thought she only made her mother 
worse ; and now I am waiting till she is rested. 
No, no, I do not want any one to guide me 
from Bonchurch to the cliffs." 

" Poor old man.; I am so sorry for him, and ^ 
for Joey," said Eustace, as the little party 
proceeded ; " I wish papa was here, I dare say 
he would give them the money." 

" I told you," said Alicia, who had felt the 
sun rather hot on her white neck during this 
conversation ; " you would only make yourself 
more uncomfortable. What is the use of trou- 
bHng ourselves about poor people, and their 
sorrows, when we cannot help them ? " then 
seeing that her brother looked shocked, she 
added, " I am just as sorry for the poor man 
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, as any of you, but as I have not two or three 
pounds to dispose of, I can do nothing for 
him/' 

" But don't you think he was pleased ?" said 
Eustace. "You know you spoke to me, and 
comforted me, when I was crying on poor 
mamma's birth-day ; ithat could not do me any 
good, but I liked it." 

" But poor people ha^e not the same kind of 
feelings that we have in those things," said 
Alicia, a little embarrassed. 

" I think you are mistaken there," said Ar- 
thur ; " poor people may have less dehcacy in 
expressing their feelings, but they feel just as 
deeply as we do ; and are just as susceptible 
of sympathy." 

" Oh, I suppose you are one of those who 
think because people are poor they must have 
every virtue under the sun." 

" By no means," answered her brother. " I 
know that extreme poverty, as well as wealth, 
has often an injurious effect on the character. 
But were this the case in a tenfold degree, 
Christians of all ranks are bound to feel for, 
and with, each other. Such demonstrations 
must have mutually a good effect. I have no 
doubt that poor old man is softened and soothed 
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by the interest that has been shown in his con- 
cerns, and surely we ought to be the better for 
hearing of his sorrows." 

"Where is Lady Gertrude gone?" asked 
Alicia, to whom this conversation was growing 
irksome. 

She had run back to the oli man,!: and ?lie 
now returned to say, that the Jetaohment 
which was to contain the soHjicr -husband, 
would not sail for three weeks : Lord Mars Ion 
might come to Bonchurch before that, or per- 
haps they could write him a letter about the 
old man and his daughter. 

This consideration comforted the children a 
little, and they were soon laughing and play- 
ing with their usual animation, as they settled 
themselves under the elm. ' 

"I am so disappointed, Arthur," said Alicia 
suddenly, " that Carisbrook is not within our 
reach from this. I had quite counted on a 
pleasant pic-nic there." 

" Yes," said Arthur, " I too had forgotten, 
time and space, and when my grandfather, 
talked of coming to the Isle of Wight, I thought 
instantly of King Charles's prison, and never 
reflected we migbt be on the other side of the 
island." 
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It is very tiresome," said Alicia. "I should 
think it would be a delightful spot for a pic-nic. 
The Trevors, who were here last year, told me 
they had such a delightful day there." 

" The Trevors are at Ventnor this year, do you 
know?" said Arthur. 

" Yes, I heard it this morning. I shall go 
over there to-morrow, and try to get up some- 
thing pleasant with them." 

"Is Carisbrook so very far off?" said Ger- 
trude. " Eustace, would not you like to see the 
place where poor King Charles was impri- 
soned?" 

" Yes, very much, " said Eustace, his 
little face lighting up. " Arthur, I am very 
fond of good King Charles, if I had lived 
in his time, I would have fought for him like 
Lord Falkland and Lord Capel. But then, I 
could not have fought," he added, his face 
losing its animated expression. 

" Indeed you could not," said Alicia, " I think 
you may be very thankful you live in more 
peaceable times." 

" I like reading about those times," con- 
tinued Eustace. "Arthur, are any of your 
stories about King Charles ? " 

Yes, I have one about the days of 
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The clouds ride fast as horses. 
The wind is from the north, 

But no one cares for Gretchen, 
And no one looketh forth. 

Within those dark damp houses 
Are merry faces bright. 

And happy hearts are watching out 
The old year's latest night 



The board is spread with plenty, 

Where the smiling kindred meet, 

But the frost is on the pavement, 
And the beggar's in the street. 







With the little box of matches, 
She could not sell all day, 

And the thin, thin tattered mantle, 
The wind blows every way ; 

She cUngeth to the railing, 

She shivers in the gloom. — 

There are parents sitting snugly 
By firelight in the room ; 



And groups of busy children 
Withdrawing just the tips 

Of rosy fingers pressed in vain 
Against their bursting lips, 



With grave and earnest faces, 
Are whispering each other, 

Of presents for the new year, made 
For father or for motlier. 



But no one talks to Gretchen, 
And no one hears her speak, 

No breath of little whisperers. 
Comes warmly to her cheek ; 

No little arms are round her. 

Ah me ! that there should be 
With so much happiness on earth. 

So much of misery 1 
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Sure they of many blessings, 

Should scatter blessings round. 

As laden boughs in Autumn fling 
Their ripe fruits to the ground. 

And the best love man can offer 
To the God of love, be sure, 

Is kindness to His little ones, 
And bounty to His poor. 

Little Gretchen, little Gretchen 
Goes coldly on her way ; 

There's no one looketh out at her, 
There's no one bids her stay. 

Her home is cold and desolate, 
No smile, no food, no fire, 

But children clamorous for bread, 
And an impatient sire. 

So she sits down in an angle. 

Where two great houses meet. 

And she curleth up beneath her. 
For warmth her little feet. 

And she looketh on the cold wall, 
And on the colder sky. 

And wonders if the little stars, 
Are bright fires up on high. 





She heard a clock strike slowly, 
Up in a far church tower, 

With such a sad and solemn tone, 
Telling the midnight hour. 

Then all the bells together, 

Their merry music poured ; 

They were ringing in the feast. 

The Circumcision of the Lord 



And she thought as she sat lonely, 
And listened to the chime, 

Of wondrous things that she had loved 
To hear in olden time. 




And she remembered her of tales 

Her mother used to tell. 
And of the cradle songs she sang. 

When summer's twilight fell. 

Of good men, and of angels, 

And of the Holy Child, 
Who was cradled in a manger. 

When winter was most wild. 

Who was poor, and cold, and hungry. 

And desolate, and lone ; 
And she thought the song had told her, 

He was ever with His Own. 
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And all the poor and hungry. 
And forsakoi ones are His : 

" How good of Him to look on me, 
In snch a place as thb.'' — 

Colder it grows, and colder, 

But she does not feel it now, 

For the pressure at her heart. 

And the weight upon her brow. 

But she struck one little match 
On the wall so cold and bare, 

That she might look around her, 
And see if He were there. 

The single match has kindled, 
And by the light it threw, 

It seemed to little Gretchen, 
The wall was rent in two ; 



And she could see the room within, 
The room all warm and bright, 

With the fire-glow red, and dusky, 
And the tapers all alight. 

And there were kindred gathered 
Round the table richly spread. 

With heaps of goodly viands, 

Red wine, and pleasant bread. 
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She could smell the fragrant saTour, 
She could hear what they did say ; 

Then all was darkness once again, 
The match had burnt away. 

She struck another hastily, 

And now she seemed to see, 

Within the same warm diamber, 
A glorious Christmas tree ; 

The branches were all laden. 

With such things as children prize, 
Bright gifts for boy and maiden. 

She saw them with her eyes. 

And she almost seemed to toueh them, 
And to join the welcome shout ; 

When darkness fell around her. 
For the Uttle match waa out. 



Another, yet another she 

Has tried, they will not light, 
Till all her little store she took. 

And struck with all her might 

And the whole miserable place, 
Was lighted with the glare, 

And lo, there hung a little Child, 
Before her in the air. 






There were blood-drops on His forehead, 
And a spear-wound in His side, 

And cruel nail-prints in His feet, 
And in His hands spread wide. 
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And He looked upon her gently, 

And she felt that He had known 

Pain, hunger, cold, and sorrow, 
Ay, equal to her own. 
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And He pointed to the laden board, 
And to the Christmas tree. 

Then up to the cold sky, and said, 

** Will Gretchen come with Me ?" 
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Ilie poor child felt her pulses fail. 
She felt her eyeballs swim. 

And a ringing sound was in her ears, 
Like her dead mother's hymn. 
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And she folded both her thin white hands, 
And turned from that bright board. 

And from the golden gifts, and said, 

" With Thee, with Thee, O Lord." 

The chilly winter morning 

Breaks up in the dull skies. 

On the city wrapped in vapour. 

On the spot where Gretchen lies. 
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The night was wild and stonny, 
The morn is cold and grey, 

And good church bells are ringing 
Christ's Circumcision day. 

And holy men are praying 
In many a holy place ; 

And little children's angels 

Sing songs before His face. 

In her«cant and tattered garment, 
"With her back against the wall, 

She sitteth cold and rigid, 

She answers not their call. 



They have lifted her up fearfully, 
They shuddered as they said, 
It was a bitter, bitter night. 
The child is frozen dead." 



The Angels sang their greeting. 

For one more redeemed from sin ; 

Men said, ** It was a bitter night, 
Would no one let her in ?" 



And they shuddered as they spoke of her. 
And sighed ; — they could not see, 

How much of happiness there was. 
With so much misery. 
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Alicia was roused from her pleasing reverie 
by the voices of the children breaking in upon 
Arthur's continuous tone, with their thanks 
and observations. 

" I have often thought," said Eustace, " when 
we have been in London, what a difference there 
is in the people one sees. Some look so rich 
and happy, some so poor and miserable. It 
has made me quite sad sometimes when I have 
been driving and met very wretched people, for 
I cannot do any thing for them." 

" Perhaps when you are older," said Arthur, 
''you may be able to do something for them. 
There are many ways in which the great can 
contribute to the good of the poor, that you do 
not know any thing of, now. And if you che- 
rish these kindly feelings in your heart while 
you are young, no doubt they will ripen in 
after years." 

''But that did not happen to Gretchen in 
London, did it ? " said Minnie. 

"No, Helen took the idea from a httle 
Swedish story." 

" Do things as bad ever happen in London?" 

" I fear they do, my dear ; though London 
is such a rich beautiful place, there is a great 
deal of misery there among the poor, and the 





rich too often increase it by their sinAil thought- 
lessness.'* 

" I remember, the last summer, we were all 
in London together," said Gertrude, " Mamma 
used to do a great deal about the poor work- 
women. I never will have a dress made in a 
hurry in London, I am determined." 

" Nor I," said Minnie. 

Here Alicia broke in. — " Did you not bring 
the story of the Devonshire child, Arthur ? It's 
a great favourite of mine," she added, turning 
to the children. " I think you will all like it 
much better than the last. It is not quite so 
melancholy, while it is fully as marvellous." 

" Is it true?" said Gertrude. 

" The clergyman who related it to my sister," 
said Arthur, ''assured her the fact had oc- 
curred. Here it is. We shall just have time 
for it before the day closes." 
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** We never meet them in our paths, 
They never cross our ways. 

God's angels are not now on earth, 
As in the olden days.' 
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The young man spake in careless mood. 

Slowly his silver head, 
The grey-haired dalesman lifted up. 

And thoughtful answered : 
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** We had a little shepherd maid. 

She was not six years old ; 
Why sayest thou, the veil between 
The visible, and things unseen. 
May never be unrolled ? 
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'' She dwelt amid these upland downs, 
Untaught of men, or books. 

Alone with Nature all day long, 
Her shadows, and her brooks. 
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** A few loved words in church-time learnt. 

Were comrades to the child, 
And prayer, and psalm-tune haunted her, 

Along the lonely wild. 

** She was as fearless in her soul, 

As innocent of heart. 
And safe in her own simple trust, 

Dwelt with God's things apart. 

" The wintry path was white with snow, 
Her father, through the dark, 

Has caught his cottage window's gleam. 
And blessed the tiny spark. 

" No little lips with kisses warm. 
Have bade him welcome home, 

* Good mother, where is my poor child ? 
This was no day to roam.' 
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** * The child has sought the upland farm,' 

The mother said ; and to and fro 
She paced the room uneasily, 
And in an earnest tone spake she, 
(As though that sad thing might not be, 
Whereto h'er lip would not agree), 
* Not in this driving snow, 

" * They would not let my darling forth, 

The dame is kind and free, 
The farmer hath a father's heart, 

She is as safe as we.' 
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*' In ymiXt within the chimney nook, 

She sets his wicker chair, 
And draws the white-clothed table forth, 

And brings his supper there. 



" He looks upon the little stool, 

His favourite corner near, 
And saith, * The snow-drift chokes the pane, 

I would the child were here/ 

** The mother sitteth opposite, 

Her baby on her knee. 
And looks into his anxious eyes. 
And chokes the rising sob, and cries, 

* She is as safe as we/ 



** Slowly, and cold the evening hours 
Passed over the white earth. 

While the two sat with doubtful hearts. 
Beside their lonely hearth. 
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" And one, or other, would look forth, 
And cry, * It snows not overhead.' 

Then sit again, and smiling say, 
* There is no cause for dread.' 



*^ But oft that night in restless sleep, 

The father muttered low, 
* The path is wild, the drift is deep» 

My child is in the snow.' 







** And then the wakefol mother laid 

Her hand upon his breast, 
And cried, * The child is safe from harm, 
She sleepeth soundly at the farm ; 

Why art thou so distressed ? * 

** The sullen mom breaks slow at last, 

And both are on the watch. 
Hark ! there's a whistle through the gloom^ 

A hand upon Ihe latch. 

** Young Richard from the upland farm, 

Has waded through the snow, 
* Up, shepherd, up ; two sheep of ours 

Were in the vale below, 

* I told the child when yestemoon. 

She left my father's door, — 
Why does the father shuddering stand ? 
Why does the mother wring her hand ? ' 
He looketh round in sudden fear, 
A little empty crib stands near. 

He needs not question more. 



'' Few words, brief answer ; she had left 

The upland farm at noon, 
With merry laugh, and voice that cried. 

She would have shelter soon. 

*' The snow lay deep along the path, 

But all the sky was clear. 
Nor yet the stormy wind was up, 

And the child felt no fear. 
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" They never doubted, long before 
The drifts were driven so deep. 

The little weary one would be, 
In her own bed asleep. 



" The father looked in Richard's face. 
And caught his spade in haste ; 

The first red streaks of struggling dawn, 
Broke o'er the level waste. 
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'* And Richard from the mother took 
The cordials she would give, 

And inly sighed, * 'Tis possible 
Yet the poor child may live.' 
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** The vexing wind had ceased to chide ; 

One sheet of leaden hue 
The sky hung o*er them, with few streaks 

Of purple breaking through. 
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** They passed the tuft of birchen trees, 
They passed the traveller's stone, 

By the green hawthorn, green no more, 
Where oft the maiden lone 



" In summer-time her garlands wove, 
And plucked the berries bright ; — 

The youth has touched the father's arm, 
And guided his dim sight. 
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** For under the half-buried tree, 

A miserable shade, 
(The snow-drift had not covered them) 

Were little footprints made. 
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*' The youth has tracked them eagerly, 
* The sheep-fold on the height. 

The child has sought its sheltering wall ;' 
The father grew more white. 
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** * Alas 1 alas ! the quick rough stream, 

The quarry old, and deep. 
Without a guide, without a track. 

She would not climb the steep.* 

** They followed onward silently, 

Still o'er the trackless way ; 
Like scattered stars to guide them on, 

The little footsteps lay. 

** They hear the stream run hoarse and deep. 

Its shaggy banks between. 
So closely met, so piled with snow. 

The bridge is scarcely seen. 

" But straight across the narrow plank, 

And up the steep ascent, 
Without a miss, without a slip. 

The little footsteps went. 

Ill 
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** And by the old mine's yawning month, 

And all the gulf along, 
So close, one step had ended all ; 

But not one step went wrong. 



" They followed o*er the level waste, 
A track as straight and true, 

As though her eyes had seen the path, 
That wound the heather through. 
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''And where the moorland herds had reared, 

Rude shelter for their sheep, 
Rough stones with shingles covered o'er, 

They found the child asleep. 
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** But who can tell her waking joy ? 

The rapture of the sire ? — 
And this the child's unprompted tale, 
Myself have heard, and all the dale, 
Told many a night when cheeks grew pale. 

Around the cottage tire : 
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" * The upland moor was all so white. 
My path I scarcely knew, 

And in my face the cold north wind. 
The glittering snow-drift blew. 

** *J could not call, I could not see, 
My very breath was gone ; 

I tied the kerchief o'er my face, 
And slowly struggled on. 
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' I think it might be two long hours, 
Two hours perchance, or three, 
I turned myself around, and tried 
To find where I might be. 

" * I stood beside the hawthorn tree, 

I knew it was the same. 
From ribbands that we tied thereon, 

When last the May-day cacme. 

There was a space beneath its boughs 
Not yet quite covered o*er, 
I crept therein to rest awhile. 
For I was wearied sore. 



** * I heard my own teeth chattering, 
The night was gathering round ; 

I crouched into the cold hard tree, 
I crouched into the ground, 

" ^ 1 thought perchance that father's path 

Lay this way o'er the wold. 
It was so far away irom home, 

And I so bitter cold. 

** * But fast the clouds formed up in heaven 

Deep fell the darkening shade. 
Like curtain round the great white earth, 

And I did grow afraid. 
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** ' And hoarser howled the stnHig fierce wiad 

Along the moorland bare ; 
I tried to clasp my two cold hands. 

And say our Lord's Own Prayer, 

** * And when I did look up, that 6oD 
Might hear me as I prayed, 

mother dear, a little l>oy 
Was coming to my aid. 

'* ' A little shepherd boy he seemed. 
But strange to me his mien, 

1 never saw him on the heath, 
Or met him on the green. 

'* * He spoke no word, but looked at me 

With eyes so bright, and sweet. 
And then with gentle gesture raised. 

And set me on my feet. 



'* ' He beckone4 with his little hand, 
That was as white as snow ; 

Methought I could have followed him, 
Wherever he would go. 



" * And by the brook, and o*er the bridge. 

And by the quarried stone, 
He led all up the dangerous path 

I fear to tread alone. 
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'* * And when I wearied on the steep, 

Or trembled in the blast. 
He put his two arms round me then, 

And held me close and fast. 



" ' And when within the moorland fold, 
Sheltered, and housed I lay, 

He wrapped me close with tender touch, 
And then he went away.' 
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" In silent awe, we looked to Heaven, 

Hearing the maiden's word. 
And Richard said, * The child has seen 

An Angel of the Lord/ 

** Go thou, and if thine heart have scorned. 

And if thy lip have smiled. 
Learn gentler thought, and holier dream ; 

The spirit of a child ; 
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'' Go, learn their love, who conscious still 

Of saintly commune dear. 
Walk gently on their earthly path, 

With Heaven around them here ; 

" Who deem the Great God's sheltering wing. 

O'er all the wide earth broods, 
And His bright Angels wander through 

His holy solitudes ; 
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April by this time was far advanced, and 
there had been little interruption to the out-of- 
door amusements of the island party. Mrs. 
Allison was beginning to wonder what kind of 
weather there was elsewhere ; she said it was as 
warm as June ; and as the days got longer and 
hotter, she quite sighed for her large airy 
nursery at the castle. She asked Gertrude 
once or twice if she was not tiring of the place, 
and expressed her hope to Eustace that his 
room did not feel close, while at the same time 
she conveyed by significant gestures to Char- 
lotte, that she thought it must be so. 

Still Lord Marston did not come, and they 
were not to go home till he had paid them a 
visit ; so Mrs. Allison was forced to be satis- 
fied, though Alicia did not fail to observe that 
she grew very fidgety every day about post- 
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Then the weather became showery, and in 
one of these showers, Arthur walking home 
from the cUff got wet through. This wetting 
produced a little increase of cough, and he was 
confined to the house and unable to accompany 
his sister and the children one very calm warm 
afternoon, when having sat in their favourite 
spot during the heat of the day, they proceeded 
after dinner to the cliff. 

There was a peculiar stillness in the air that 
evening, which to persons more experienced 
than our young party would have surely por- 
tended the coming storm. There was not a 
breath of air on the sea, but it heaved sullenly 
under the dark clouds that were slowly rising 
on its horizon. Overhead, it was still clear 
and bright, and so warm that the little invalid 
said, " Oh, Allison, how pleasant it is here 1 I 
wish this evening would never end." 

It was very pleasant when they had reached 
a smooth piece of beach between the cliffs, 
where the bright waves broke softly. It was 
hard to draw Eustace's carriage over the shin- 
gles to this spot, but Joey could do it so nicely 
and carefully, almost without a jolt. Then it 
was such fun for Charlie and Minnie, and Ger- 
trude too, to stand just in the way of the waves. 
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and run back as they rode up, while Eustace 
sat in his carriage laughing, and Joey with his 
bare feet did not mind them in the least. 

Alicia leant against the shingly bank, watch- 
ing the white sails of a pleasure-boat, which 
were trying in vain to court the breeze that 
would not rise. 

" Oh, Gertrude," said she, " we have made 
a delightful plan, the Trevors and I, (they are 
such nice people, I wish you knew them) ; and 
moreover, I have consulted your guardian and 
guide, Mrs. Allison, and she has no objection that 
you should all come. Lord Eustace and all, if the 
day is fine. It will be so very pleasant, you are 
fond of scrambling, I am sure, and so am I." 

" But where are we going ? " said Gertrude, 
while Minnie ran away from the waves, and be- 
came all attention. 

" We are going to make a pic-nic to Shanklin 
Chine; I believe it is very well worth seeing; and 
at all events that does not much matter if one has 
a pleasant party, and plenty to eat and driuk." 

"Then we shall have our dinner on the 
grass," cried Minnie, clapping her hands. 
" How nice that will be I Allison, you are so 
good to let us go." 

Mrs. Allison received the caresses of her 
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little favonrite with great complacency, almost 
as if she had made a sacrifice in doing, what in 
truth she was very glad to do for her own sake. 
A little change was far from being disagreeable 
to her ; her life at the inn was rather dull and 
tiresome; the society there by no means afforded 
her such amusement as the gossip of the stew- 
ard's room, at the castle, or made amends for 
her confidential intercourse with Mrs. Butts, 
the housekeeper at the same. So she had ac- 
ceded very readily when Alicia sounded her on 
her scheme. An animated discussion followed 
Alicia's intimation ; the kind of thing was so 
new to all the children that they had a hundred 
questions to ask, and a hundred conjectures to 
make, and the young lady was nothing loath to 
enter on a full description of the pleasures she 
anticipated. In return for this, she had to 
listen to a full account of the children's plans 
and intentions with respect to Joey's mother, 
whose case lay very heavy at their warm little 
hearts. They meant to ask Mrs. Allison to 
let them go and see her, for the boy had told 
them his grandfather's cottage on the cliffs was 
not very far off, and they had written to their 
papa to beg he would send her some money to 
go to Chatham with. 
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And will he give it you?" said Alicia. 

Oh yes, I think he will ; he has not written 
since, hut Allison says that must he because 
he is coming himself very soon," was the 
answer. 

" He must he a generous father," she con- 
tinued, " if he gives you two or three pounds, 
whenever you ask him." 

" O, he does not do that," said Gertrude, 
" and I dare say he will make us give part ; 
that is, he will tell us that after this money, 
he will not give us any more for ourselves, for 
a long time; for he says that it does us 
no good to be charitable at other people's 
expense." 

"Well," said Alicia, "provided the charity 
is done, I cannot see what difference it makes 
whether it comes from him, or from you, and 
he might as well let you have your own money 
besides, being so rich." 

"Papa does not mind the money," said 
Gertrude, a little indignantly, "but he says 
when we want to do a kind action ourselves, 
we should do it at our own expense, and give 
up something for it. He thinks it gives us 
wrong notions, if he allows us the pleasure of 
doing good, at no cost to ourselves." 
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**He seems to me," said Alicia laughing, 
" to do his hest to take away all pleasure out 
of the matter." 

Gertrude was silent ; she did not know how 
to explain that there could be pleasure inde- 
pendent of immediate personal gratification, 
that present sacrifices may bring ultimate 
satisfaction : but Eustace said, 

"I think when we are very grieved for 
people, we long to help them ; so I like to 
hear poor people tell what is the matter with 
them." 

Had Alicia been disposed for reflection, she 
might have thought the child's words furnished 
a further reason for that sympathy with 
poverty and sorrow, which she found so irk- 
some ; but just at that moment she observed 
that the sails of the pleasure>boat she had 
been watching, were taken down, and she was 
darting over the water, propelled by four 
vigorous rowers. 

" I thought so," said she, " it is the Trevors' 
boat, and those are the young Trevors rowing. 
How fast they go ! I dare say they will put 
into that little creek where they took me 
yesterday; I wish they would come here. 
But who is that hailing us from the road?" 
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she added, her attention suddenly attracted. It 
was a message from the inn, come to say a 
person there wanted Mrs. Allison immediately. 
"Come along, Charlie," said Mrs. Allison, "I 
cannot leave you behind, you little pickle, to 
get your feet wet with the waves. I'll come 
back to you, my dears, in about half an hour. 
I suppose this is a person that I told to call 
about a carriage to take us to the Chine. 
Miss Murray, will you be so good as to stay 
with them till I return ?" 

Alicia promised she would : and Mrs. Alli- 
son with Charlie in her arms departed. 

"Oh, delightful boat!" said Alicia, still 
watching it, "how I wish I was in you." 

All the children echoed her sentiment. 

" There now, we cannot see her," continued 
Alicia, "she is hid by that projecting rock, going 
into the very bay, I declare ; it is quite close 
to this, just over the rocks ; if you could only 
get to it, how you would like it ; it is a much 
prettier beach than this. And I don't see why 
we should not reach it, for there must be a 
way down through the shingle. At all events, 
we'll get up to the cliff, and try : but where 
is Joe?" 

Didn't you hear Allison sending him away. 
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and telling him to come back at five?" said 
Gertrude. 

Well never mind, you can push Eustace, 
and I will pull him over the shingles," said 
Alicia, delighted to find herself sole mistress 
of the party, and full of the thoughts of a 
meeting with her friends in the creek. 

When they reached the top of the cliff, the 
boat had disappeared between the rocks. 

*'Ah, she's gone in," said Alicia triumph- 
antly ; " what a delightful surprise it will be to 
them all, if we can only get down to them. 
They are all in the boat, Georgina, and Hester, 
and all, and they are so dying to see you." 

" But do you think we can get Eustace 
down there?" said Gertrude, looking at the 
narrow path, which did not promise very well 
for an invalid carriage. 

*' Yes," said Alicia, in a decided tone ; " I 
will carry him, if we cannot get the carriage 
on. You're not afraid, are you, Eustace ? You 
don't think I would take you into any danger? 
It will be such a dehghtful scramble for us 
all." 

" I shall like to go very much," said Eus- 
tace," but I hope you two won't overturn me." 
O, don't be afraid," said the eager Alicia ; 
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and following no impulse but her own desire of 
enjoyment, she hurried the children down the 
shingly side of the cliff. 

There was no great danger in the path, at 
first ; the cliff they were descending was not 
very steep, and it did not hang over the sea, 
but over a strip of pebbly beach between the 
rocks which formed the creek before men- 
tioned. Gertrude and Minnie, who were good 
scramblers, light and active, got on easily 
enough ; and as the place below unfolded to 
their sight, with the waves breaking gently on 
the beach, and the pretty pleasure-boat just 
doubling the point, they became more and 
more anxious to proceed, and less apprehensive 
of danger. 

Alicia, naturally bold and active, and it need 
scarcely be added, thoughtless, looked neither 
to cloud, nor sea, nor planned the way to 
return, but hurried on, with her eye on the 
pleasure-boat. At last Gertrude came to a 
stop. — "Alicia, I do not think the carriage 
can go on here, the path is so narrow, and the 
sides are getting so steep." 

" Nonsense," said Alicia, "you do not mean 
to go back now, when we are quite close, and 
the boat is nearly in." 
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« O, but Allison—' 

" Mrs. Allison left you in my care ; why, if 
you were to fall down there on the beach, you 
wouldn*t be hurt. Run on, Minnie, and let us 
know how the path looks round that crag.'' 

Minnie ran on, and Gertrude hastened after 
her, to assure herself of the safety of the way. 
Having got round the crag they found they were 
nearly at the bottom of the descent, but the 
little piece that remained was particularly 
steep ; a man might easily have leaped it, or 
they could have lifted Eustace down; but 
Gertrude pondered what they could possibly 
do with his carnage: when both little girls 
were paralysed by a loud cry, and then a 
heavy fall. 

"O, Gerty, Gerty, Eustace is killed," cried 
Minnie, clinging to her, and screaming vio- 
lently. 

Gertrude did not speak, her face grew as 
white as the foam on the sea, and she could 
scarcely move backwards to see what had 
happened. But a few steps disclosed to her, 
that her terrible fear was groundless; Alicia 
was sitting on the bank, with Eustace in her 
arms ; she had snatched him from the carriage, 
which hung half way down the steep, caught 
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by its front wheels in the shingle. A small 
piece of the bank had given way under its 
weight, and slipped to the bottom, and Alicia 
could only by great quickness and presence of 
mind, rescue the frightened boy from falling 
along with it. 

" Come, there's no harm done. Don't look 
so ghastly, Gertrude," she cried : " I own I was 
terribly frightened though. Who would ha?e 
thought of the earth giving way in that 
manner, under our very feet ?'* 

" Dear Eustace, I thought you were killed," 
said Gertrude, covering him with kisses. 

" What can we do now ?" said her brother 
in a piteous tone, " my little carriage is lost : 
what will AUison say ?" 

'^ The carriage is not lost ; if Joe was here, 
he would get it up in a minute. Stupid, 
tiresome boy, not to be in the way when he is 
so much wanted," said Ahcia, venting her 
chagrin for their disagreeable position occa- 
sioned solely by her own folly and obstinacy, 
on the absent boy. 

•* But," she continued, " how shall we ever 
get back? Carriage or no carriage, we can 
never pass that place." 

Gertrude looked, and saw indeed that 
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earth continued to slip down, making the path 
they had just come quite impracticable. 

"0, I have it," cried Alicia, — "the boat. 
The Trevors will take us all out of this nicely ; 
and I will make them land us in the place 
where Joe was to come for us, and we will send 
him back to look for the carriage. What a 
capital thought !" and her face lighted up with 
delight ; but it soon darkened again as Minnie 
said, looking to the sea, , 

''The boat is sailing out again; it has 
nearly passed the point." 

" Make haste, then, make haste ; let us get 
to the beach and hail them," cried Alicia; "it 
is our only chance :" and she dragged Eus- 
tace forward, with Gertrude's assistance. They 
scrambled down the last steep bit, handing the 
boy with difficulty from one to the other: 
they reached the beach — but it was too late. 
In vain Alicia called her friends ; in vain the 
children waved their handkerchiefs : the party 
in the boat neither saw nor heard them ; they 
were far too intent on getting round the point : 
and they had good reason for their haste. The 
clouds which had been brooding all day on the 
verge of the sea, now rose dark and dense over 
the whole sky ; a strong ominous wind curled 
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the sea into large crested waves, which took a 
deep leaden colour from the sky ; the seabirds 
dipped their white wings in the sea, near to 
the children, as they flew close into the rocks, 
anticipating the storm. Alicia looked at Ger- 
trude, and Gertrude looked at Eustace. 

"Here we are in a pretty condition," said 
Alicia, trying in vain to hide her vexation, 
which now amounted almost to terror. " It's 
going to rain furiously, and you will all get 
wet." 

'* How wild the sea looks ! How dark it 
grows ! I wish we had not come here," said 
Eustace. 

"And there is no shelter for you, dear," 
said Gertrude. 

"If I could have foreseen," said Alicia, 
" that piece of the cliff would have fallen, I 
am sure I would never have come." 

She said this in a deprecatory tone to Gerty, 
who however had not reproached her ; she was 
thinking too anxiously of her brother's risk. 

A terrible idea now struck Alicia, and made 
her walk carefully round and round the creek, 
to see if there were no other way of egress 
but that by which they had come; perhaps 
they were within water mark, the tide might 
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cover the very place where they stood; and 
even climbing a little viray up the cliff, might 
not set them out of reach of the waves forced 
on the coast by a stormy wind. She had not 
sufficient self-command to keep her fears to 
herself; and presently Minnie was crying 
bitterly and loudly ; and Eustace was trying 
to say, while Gerty wiped away his tears, and 
held his little trembling hand, 

" I am not afraid, Gerty, I am trying not to 
be afraid. I know God will take care of us." 

" There is some one coming down the cliff," 
cried Minnie. " Look on that side, Alicia, it is 
the blind man, I am sure." 

** Can it be ?" said Ahcia. 

It was indeed the old blind man, who with 
surprising skill, and agility, and apparently 
without the least doubt or apprehension, was 
descending the other cliff by a narrow path 
they had not been able to discover. 

" O, good man, dear man, will you take us 
out of this dangerous place?" cried Minnie 
running to him, as he reached the beach. 

" Ha, so you are here ; I have found you at 
last, little gentles," said the old man, " thank 
God it is in no worse place : but how did you 
come here ? and have you got the sickly Httle 
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gentleman too? — well never mind telling me 
now : for we must get you into a place of 
shelter, before the shower comes on ; it will 
be a terribly heavy one, I can tell you," and 
the blind man turned up his face to the sky, 
and one or two large drops fell on his old 
cheek. " We have not a minute to lose," he 
cried; "put the boy on my back, and, ladies, 
follow as well as you can, if you please. 
There are three of you, are there not? the 
lord's two little daughters, and the young 
miss ? very well. It's a mercy you have not 
got the baby with you." 

Soon Eustace was on the old man's back, 
bound tightly with Alicia's scarf, and he com- 
menced ascending the cliff, with a precision 
and knowledge of the way which would have 
astonished them all very much at another time ; 
but now they were too full of thankful joy at 
their deliyei-ance, and suspense as to whether 
they would yet be saved from a wetting, to 
think about it. 

"Where will you take us?" said Gerty, 
climbing up close to the old man. 

" I wanted to get you all safe and dry to ray 
poor cottage on the cliffs, my dear little lady, 
but we shall never be in time for that, now ; 
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so we must turn in here to a cave that I 
know of, where we shall be dry enough at all 
events." 

The rain began to fall fast as he spoke ; and 
turning round an angle of rock, he crept 
through a narrow opening, into a cavern, which 
afforded them all ample room to sit and watch 
the progress of the storm without, in shelter 
and safety. 

"How did you think of us?" "What made 
you come to look for us ?" — were the instant 
questions addressed to the old man. 

" Why, you see," he answered, " I have 
often thought of you since you showed me so 
much kindness in the lane, and spoke so cha- 
ritably of my poor daughter ; and she and I 
ask Joey very often after you all, and how the 
little lord is. And this evening, when Joey 
came up to our house, and told us he had left 
you on the beach for an hour or two, I thought 
of you more than ever ; for I am very knowing 
in some things, little gentles, though I am 
blind ; and I knew by the voice of the sea, 
and the sound of the wind, that a storm was 
coming. So after Joey was gone to the village 
of a message for his mother, (for he said he 
was not to come back for you till five,) I be- 
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came very uneasy, and I could not bear to sit 
at home ; for I thought there would be no one 
to draw the little carriage, and the sick child 
would get a ducking, may be : and at last I 
set out to see if I could be of any use myself. 
I dare say you wonder that I can walk about 
these cliffs so well, dark as I am ; but I have 
lited among them ever since I was a little 
child, and I never miss my footing. There is 
no real danger just here to those who know 
the way. But as I was telling you, I came to 
the place where Joey had left you, and some 
children, who were at play there, told me they 
had seen you going over the shingles in this 
direction ; then I thought you would be here in 
the bay, and I came down by the cave, for it 
is the best and safest way : but where is your 
little carriage, my dear V* 

The children explained to him what had 
happened; and he blamed them excessively, 
for venturing down the cliff without a guide. 

" Now," said he, " the best thing we can do, 
is to rest here till the shower is over, and then 
I will take you up to my cottage, which is not 
far off, and from that, we can send for a 
carriage for you. Proud and happy will my 
poor daughter be, to receive in her poor house 
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the little gentles that were so kind and good 
about her distress." 

During this explanation, Eustace looked 
now and then, under his long eyelashes at 
Alicia, and his look said very plainly, — You see 
there is some use, even on your own principle, 
in showing sympathy to others. Still the 
rain continued to pour on ; and the children's 
position, though they were in perfect shelter 
from its eflFects, was by no means desirable. 
The old man could not see how fast the 
evening fell, making with the clouded state of 
the weather, almost darkness in the place of 
refuge; but he could hear Alicia say in a 
voice of terror, as she put up her watch, 

" Dear me, it is actually six o'clock ; Mrs. 
Allison will be terrified to death about you, 
and what will she think of me ?" 

" Is it so late ?" said the old man, putting 
out his face, " I am sorry for it ; you will find 
it hard to follow me up the cliiF after dark. 
Yet it is impossible to go out in this rain ; you 
would be blown oif the face of the cliff, and 
drenched to the skin, besides." 

"Do you think it will rain all night?" 
asked Gertrude ; " what shall we do, in that 
case ?" 
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'^ I don't think it will/' said the old man, 
" these kind of showers are very common here, 
at this time of year : it will be over in about an 
hour." 

" I am so glad," said Minnie ; " I should not 
at all like to stay here all night, though it's a 
very snag little spot." 

"And it would kill Lord Eustace," said 
Alicia. 

Gertrude glanced apprehensively at her 
brother. 

" You will carry Eustace on your back, up 
to your cottage, won't you ?" said she to the 
old man. 

" Yes, my dear, there is no fear for him," 
he answered. " I could go it as easily at mid- 
night, as in broad noon. Day and night are 
hoth alike to me. But I am afraid for the 
poor little ladies ; in case it is very dark, they 
will not be able to follow me." 

"O, yes, they will manage well enough," 
said Alicia, " I only wish, we could set out at 
once." 

"You cannot yet, it is impossible," he 
replied. 

Then followed a pause, in which all listened 
anxiously to the large drops dripping upon the 
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rocks, and to the wind growing * fainter and 
fainter, as the gusts died away upon the 
water. 

"Why are you so sad and silent?" said the 
old man at length, " do you not know Who 
takes care of little children V 

"Yes," said Eustace, "I have been trying 
to recollect Who is watching us all the time ; 
but I could not well before, I was so 
frightened." 

Nor I," said Minnie. 

But now," said Eustace, "I can think. 
Do you remember, Gerty, the story of the little 
girl in the snow ? I suppose there are angels 
taking care of us now, though we do not see 
them." 

" Yes," said Gerty, " it was God Who sent 
this good old man to show us the way out of 
the creek." 

" That is right," said the old man, " that is 
the way to talk. God is always providing for 
us, and thinking for us, when we cannot think 
for ourselves. Many a sermon on that text 
I have met with, among these cliffs and 
hollows, through my long life. You may see 
a reef of rocks out there," he continued, 
pointing with his stick to the right, "I see 
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them quite plainly in my mind's eye, from 
having often looked at them from this spot, 
when I was a boy. Just over them, there 
stand one or two fishermen's cottages." 

" I know the spot," said Alicia, " I re- 
marked them when we were sailing yesterday : 
but they look quite lonely, and deserted." 

"No one lives there now," said the old 
man, "but in my young days, an old fisher- 
man lived in the largest cottage ; he had two 
sons, and when they both married, the second 
hut was built for one of them. They lived 
there very snugly together with their wives, 
and children ; and the two wives were sisters. 
But, for all that, they were as different one 
from another, as night and day. Sally Fane 
was always grumbling and complaining, she 
seemed to have no hope, no trust in Provi- 
dence ; she saw the worst side of everything, 
and was always making hierself arid others 
miserable. Mary, on the contrary, was like 
the roses on her own cottage wall, always 
sweet and pleasant, and had such a cheerful 
way with her, it was always bright where she 
was. They both had their trials ; there was 
a fever among us one year, and Mary's hus- 
band took it, and one of her children, and at last 
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she had it herself; but still she held up her 
head> and was cheerful, and found reason to be 
thankful for all, and said, God knew what was 
best for us, and whatever He ordered was 
right. Sarah did not take the fever herself, 
and her husband had it not nearlj so badly as 
Mary's, but she was as fretful and discon- 
tented, as the other had been cheery and 
submissive. Ah, well I remember the two. 
But poor Mary had a heavier trial before long. 
The two brothers went out to fish one day, 
but only one came back." 

" I hope it was good Mary's husband," said 
Minnie. 

"No, it was Sarah's : their fishing-boat had 
been upset in a squall ; a fishing-smack had 
picked up Robert Fane, but poor William had 
not been found, or heard of." 

" O, what did Mary do ?" 

" She bore it like a Christian, my dears ; she 
had accustomed herself to be patient and sub- 
missive, and to look up to God in little things, 
and He enabled her to bear this great trial. 
She never could be got to breathe a word of 
murmur, not even by her sister's most queru- 
lous complaints ; she would always say it was 
God's will, she was sure it was for the best. 
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Often have I watched her, with her pale, 
cabn, and still cheerful face, when her sister 
has been rating, turning away her head to 
hide the tears that would start at his name in 
spite of herself. * And to think,' Sarah would 
say, * of his poor body lying at the bottom of 
the sea, without even Christian burial, or a 
prayer read over it ;' that thought hurt Mary's 
heart more than all, but still she said, ' God's 
will be done.' Times however grew worse 
and worse for poor Mary, tilL at last she could 
struggle on no longer. She sent for me one 
day, I was always a great friend of hers, and 
asked me to help her to dispose of some of her 
little things, for she must go with her children 
into the workhouse. I knew before she told 
me that Robert could not help her any longer, 
he had had bad success with the boat of late, 
and people said he had taken to the alehouse. 
Certainly he had enough to support of his own, 
and Mary could not be a burden to him, so 
she resolved to go. I stayed with her all that 
day, a long summer's day it was, and in the 
evening we all went into Robert's house, to 
spend her last night there. We sat all by the 
door of the cottage, aiid sad enough it was. 
Sarah was at her old work, counting up all 
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Mary's misfortunes and making the worst of 
them ; and Mary was just saying as usual, ' It 
is God's will, it is all right;' when some of 
the children told us a strange hoat had come 
into the bay, and some of the sailors were 
walking about the beach. * There is one 
coming towards us,' says one of them, ' and I 
think he is drunk, for he is walking quite 
unsteadily, and stopping every moment.' 
There was a man coming towards us, and he 
walked in a strai^^ge agitated manner, but not 
at all as if he was intoxicated. 1 observed him 
very carefully, but I was not prepared for what 
followed ; for as soon as he came in full view, 
Mary sprang up, crying out, *It is my own 
William Fane,' and threw herself into his 
arms. 

" His story was soon told, he had been 
picked up like his brother, but by a merchant 
vessel, sailing for the West Indies : the master, 
who wanted hands, had deceived him with a 
promise of landing him at Portsmouth, and 
had carried him out to sea ; thus he lost also 
an opportunity of writing home at once, to tell 
what had become of him ; he had written from 
Jamaica, he said, but he was a bad scribe, and 
I suppose the letter went wrong. I shall 
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never forget Mary's face, when she turned 
round in her husband's arms, and said to 
Sarah, ' Did I not tell you God was doing all 
for the best V 

"It was better for poor Mary than she 
thought : her husband had - been sober and 
industrious, in his foreign service; he had 
brought her home enough to make her quite 
comfortable again, besides helping Robert, and 
they liyed together in that place a long time 
happily. But I don't hear a drop now, it has 
quite done raining." 

He was right ; so well had he whiled away 
the time, that the sky had got quite clear from 
clouds ; a clear twilight, with here and there 
a star. 

" It is very dark," said little Minnie shiver- 
ing, as they prepared to leave the cave. 

"Now tie the boy well on my back," said 
the old man, " I am too feeble to carry more 
than one of you, the rest must walk after, 
and you must keep quite close to me ; you 
can see me still a little, can you not ?" 

" Yes, a httle ; I will take Minnie's hand ; 
go on next to him, Gerty," said Alicia, now 
terribly frightened as she felt by the dim light 
how wet the shingles were. 
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The old man proceeded cautiously, but with- 
out being the least at fault, but his followers 
found it difficult to get on, the ground was so 
wet and slippery. 

At last the old man made a pause, and felt 
with his staff before him. 

*'What is this?'* said he, "the earth is 
quite soft, there must have been a slip of the 
land, since I came down this morning ; we 
shall have to go round by the grey stone, and I 
am very sorry for it, for it will be hard to get you 
all up it, and we were just at the top of the cliff." 

Alicia wrung her hands in despair. 

" Do you not hear feet and voices up there V* 
said the old man listening. 

" I hear nothing," said Gertrude. 

"Most likely," said Alicia, "they are 
smugglers who are going about this wild place, 
who will murder us all." 

Minnie began to cry, and Eustace trembled 
all over. 

"Perhaps they are good people who will 
help us," said Gertrude, though her heart beat 
very fast as she spoke. 

"The old man now stopped again, at the 
foot of a rock, it was not very high, but it was 
almost perpendicular. 
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" I must get you up here," he said, feeling 
with his hand the little niches where feet 
might rest, ''and then you are over all your 
trouhles ; I cannot climb up with the boy on 
mj shoulders, for his weight might pull me 
back. Let me see. We'll put you up first," 
he said, nodding in the direction from which 
Gerty's voice had last come, "for you are 
more mistress of yourself than any of them ; 
and then you must help to pull your brother 
and sister up ; this lady and I will push 
them." 

Gertrude suffered herself to be pushed up 
the face of the rock, by the old man and 
Alicia ; and by dint of scrambling and pulling, 
at last she reached the top. 

" Don't you see an old stump of an ash tree 
there ?" 

" Yes." 

"That's right, put one arm round it, and 
help up your brother with the other." 

" O, I am afraid my arm is not strong 
enough," said Gerty, doing however as she 
was desired, and leaning over the cliff to 
receive her brother. 

" Never mind, keep a good heart," said the 
old man, much excited, "remember what 
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I told you in the cave. There's a stronger arm 
ahove us." 

At that moment a very strong arm was 
thrown round Gertrude, and another extending 
over the chff, received Eustace from the old 
man and swung him up in a minute ; while a 
fervent, " Thank God, I have found my child- 
ren — ^where is my precious Minnie?" made 
all three cry out at once " Papa !*' 

In another moment, to Alicia's great as- 
tonishment, a tall figure sprang down the small 
declivity, and caught up the child, who was 
clinging to her side ; and when she had herself 
been helped up the cliff by many assisting 
hands, she saw by the lights which gleamed in 
all directions. Lord Marston walking rapidly to 
the old man's cottage, with Eustace and Min- 
nie in his arms. 

There the children were dried, and refreshed, 
and there they learned that it was Lord 
Marston who on his arrival had sent for Mrs. 
Allison to the inn, wishing to manage a 
surprise for the children : that he had gone 
out with her directions to join them ; but not 
finding them, had concluded that he had 
missed the way, and they must have gone 
home ; then he had been caught in the shower, 
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had taken shelter, and finally gone hack to the 
inn despairing of its ceasing. Mrs. Allison, 
meanwhile, supposing him with the children, 
had taken no steps to get them home. 

A mutual explanation, however, had produced 
terrible apprehension, fully participated by 
Colonel Murray and Arthur; and they had 
been searching the cliffs ever since, with men 
and lights. 

The carriage was waiting on the road, and 
they were soon conveyed to Bonchurch. Then 
followed Mrs. AUison's objurgations and lamen- 
tations : the tears that she shed, rocking her 
poor little Lord Eustace in her arms mingled 
with earnest protestations that she never would 
trust her children again for five minutes with 
that harebrained Miss Murray. " To take my 
darling boy over the rocks in that way, as if 
he was a seal, or a seagull." 

"I do not think Alicia was quite right to 
take us," said Eustace to his sisters. 

" O, she did not think all that would hap- 
pen," said Minnie. 

" No, she only thought of amusmg herself," 
observed Gerty. 
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"Alicia is going, after all," said Gertrude, on 
the morning of the pic-nic, as she turned from 
the window, where she was watching the car- 
riages packing, and giving an account of what 
she saw to her brother, who sat in his chair 
near a small fire, looking pale and languid. 

"Going," said Mrs. Allison, "to be sure 
she's going ; you never thought she meant to 
stay with Mr. Murray ?" 

"She said this morning when she was in 
here, she would certainly do so, if there was the 
least occasion," said Gertrude. 

" But she told me afterwards," said Eustace, 
" it would not he fair upon her friends, if she 
did not go, as she had got up the party" 

"O, I dare say," said Mrs. Allison, with 
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a throw up of her head, which spoke unutter- 
able things. 

" And that there was nothing particular the 
matter with Arthur," continued Eustace, " only 
he was afraid of increasing his cold. Perhaps 
he is going too. I had rather he would not." 

** That is very wrong, dear boy, for I am sure 
he would enjoy it very much. He is not 
going, however, for the carriages are driving 
off," said Gertrude, kissing her hand as she 
spoke to her father and little sister. 

Gerty left the window. The day was bright 
and clear; the whole party looked in high 
spirits and happy, and above all Minnie, who 
was sitting by Lord Marston in the carriage. 
Perhaps as she turned, she thought for a 
minute, that the room within looked dull and 
uninteresting, with the tables and chairs, all in 
their usual places, and King George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte, looking at each other 
with a perpetual complacency from opposite 
sides of the fireplace, and Charlie's toys 
strewed on the floor, and the sick boy sitting 
in his little chair, with his head on his hand. 
But he raised his head, and with large beseech- 
ing eyes asked her, 

" Gerty, dear, will you play with me ?" 
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In an instant she had got out his hooks, and 
his pictures, his game of lofo, and his chess 
hoard; and with smiles and cheerful words, 
was making in that closed room, a sunshine 
better than that without, the sunshine of a 
bright and kindly temper. Eustace had had a 
restless, feverish night, brought on, no doubt, 
by the fear and excitement, which he had so 
lately undergone; and it was not without a 
keen pang of disappointment, that Gertrude 
had heard in the morning, Mrs. Allison's 
decision, that it was impossible for him to join 
the party to the Chine; and she had tried 
with Minnie to make her alter her fiat. But 
this disappointment was as much for him as 
for herself, it never entered her mind as a 
matter of consideration, that she could go 
without him ; quietly and decidedly, she had 
settled that if he stayed, she would stay ; and 
this purpose was fixed with so little apparent 
outward effort, that her little brother was 
spared all pain on ber account, and no one 
thought of moving her determination. 

No one, except Alicia, who feeling herself 
rather condemned by Gertrude's conduct, as 
Arthur was also unable to be of the party, used 
a great many arguments to persuade Gertrude 
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that Mrs. Allison would take quite enough 
care of Eustace, that her father would certainly 
be glad if she went, that she would spoil the 
party, — and much more, equally ineffectual. 
Gertrude remained, and Alicia, after protesting 
to Arthur, she would stay with him if she 
could be of the least use, but then it would be 
rather unfair upon the TrcTors, who had got 
up all this party for her, and she didn't well 
see how she could do it, got into the carriage, 
muttering to herself. 

That Lady Gertrude is the oddest, prim- 
mest little thing I ever saw in my life." 

In the middle of the day, when it was yery 
hot, Eustace was allowed to go out in his 
carriage, (which it must be told, Joey had 
rescued from the perilous position in which it 
was last left,) and Gertrude walked at his side ; 
they met Arthur, who was better, and now able 
to be out a little also, and they made an 
agreement with him, to come and sit with 
them that evening ; they would be very snug ; 
for Mrs. Allison meant to take that oppor- 
tunity of walking with Charlie to the cliff, 
as a sort of compensation to herself, for the 
loss of her drive to the Chine, which Eus- 
tace's illness had deprived her of; and 
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could leave the two with perfect security in 
Arthur's company ; he was very different from 
his sister. 

" Though to be sure," she added in a relent- 
ing mood, as she tied on her bonnet, " Miss 
Murray is very young, and she is a' very agree- 
able, nice-mannered young lady, if she was not 
so thoughtless." 

Arthur came at the appointed time, and 
when the three were settled by a large window 
looking out on the sea, Gertrude netting a 
purse for her father, except when Eustace 
liked to rest his little fair head on her shoulder, 
and Arthur setting in order some papers which 
he pulled out of his pocket ; the children gave 
it as their unanimous opinion, that they were 
just as snug and happy as the party at the 
Chine. 

' "At all events, we will try as much as we 
can, to make up for our disappointment," said 
Arthur smiling, '' and happiness consists much 
more in the state of our own feelings, than in 
any change of scene, or place without." 

" I did not think so, this morning, Arthur," 
said Eustace ; " I was very sorry not to go. It 
makes me very happy to drive in a carriage, 
and look at the sea and the rocks ; and it is 
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such a long time since we have been a whole 
day with papa.^ 

" I am sure you would have enjoyed it very 
much, I do not say you have had no loss ; for 
fine scenery, and pleasant companions are very 
delightful : but I say that we can so rule our 
feelings and desires, as to make ourselves satis- 
fied when these are denied us. Did you not 
admit just now, you were very happy ?*' 

''I was not thinking of papa just at that 
minute," said Eustace innocently, and his eyes 
were filling up with tears. 

"Never mind, dear," said Gertrude coax- 
ingly, "we are going home the day after 
to-morrow, and then you know we shall have 
papa every day." 

"Are you disappointed, Arthur?" said Eus- 
tace. 

"Yes, I am very sorry to miss seeing the 
Chine," said Arthur; "but," he added laugh- 
ing, " the loss of a pic-nic is not quite such a 
misfortune to me, as to you ; I have had worse 
disappointments in my day, and I feel pretty 
well consoled just at this moment." 

"Have you had many disappointments?" 
asked Eustace. 

" All people have their disappointments, my 
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dear boy," said Arthur, looking more serious, 
it would not be good for tbem if they had 
not." 

** Yes, mamma has often told me so ; but 
why is it ?" said Eustace ; ** do you think we 
are any better for having to stay at home ?" 

Arthur thought to himself, Gertrude cer- 
tainly has made some progress in self-control 
to-day, and he answered aloud, 

" Every thing that teaches us patience and 
contentment with what is arranged for us, 
does us good. If you have tried to keep 
yourself from impatience and irritation, this 
day's disappointment has done you* good : and 
I thought when you seemed so cheerful, 
and satisfied just now, it had had its right 
effect." 

"Well, I am content, I do not feel cross 
about it at all," said the child, brightening up 
again, " I think we are very snug and happy ; 
are we not, Gerty ?" 

"Yes," answered his sister, "and moreover 
I expect something very interesting from those 
papers that Arthur is sorting. I hope we 
shall not be disappointed in that." 

"I hope not," said Arthur, "this is the 
story of the time of King Charles, that I 
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** Good sir; 'tis but a poor child's grave,*' 
The old man to the stranger said, 
And he bowed down his silver head, 

And plucked a weed that dared to wave 

Amid the flowers that decked the mound. 

** And dost thou ask me why the ground 
Is trimmed, and tended so, 

When aU around is rough and wild ? 

'Tis but a peasant's simple child. 
That lieth here below. 

" Few lines are on the rude head-stone, — 
Ay, stranger, trace them every one ; 
The strength of these old eyes is gone. 

But I remember me, there came. 
First rudely carved, a wild-flower wreath, 

And then a cross, and then the name 
* Sweet Lilian,' underneath. 
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'' It is a tale of my young day ; 

Sir stranger, wilt thou bide a space ? 
Still hotly falls the sun's bright ray 

On the old dial's face." 
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The old man's glistening eye is full. 
His words are words of grief, and lore, 
The stranger hath a pitying heart ; 
He sitteth down, but not above 
That low green grave ; a space apart, 

Where some rude hands had dared to pull 
A bulwark from the old charch wall, 
And the hewn stone in fragments fair, 
Lay scattered round ; he sitteth there ; 
The old man telleth all. 



" It was a glorious mom in May, 
Lake this, whereon we two are met. 
The sweet church bells were ringing yet. 

Chiming our Whitsnn holiday. 



" I leaned across my cottage gate, 
(Down by tlie lane side, dwelt we then,) 
There came poor Richard of the glen, 

A widowed man, without a mate, 

The child that wrought her mother's losSf 
He bore her gently in his arm, 

To sign her with Christ's Holy Cross, 
And bless her in His Name from harm. 



'* The font, within the Church was dressed, 

The solemn Pastor stood thereby, 
And the bright gifted water blest, 
In Name of the Great Trinity. 
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" And Richard said into my ear, 
< Come be thou godsire to the maid, 

I have no friend or kinsman near, 
The christening must not be delayed/ 



** We had been comrades in our youth, 

I answered * Yes,' for very shame. 
And out of kindliness in sooth. 

And too, across my heart it came 
*Twere pity the eternal gate 
Were shut to one poor desolate, 

Upon Christ's ransomed earth ; 
Because no brother of His band, 
Would speak her plighting vows, and stand 

To witness her new birth. 



'* So by the font my place I took, 

The solemn Priest in snowy vest. 
He opened wide the Holy Book, 

The child in poor white garments dressed. 

The woman gave her tenderly. 
Methought that as they gave the child. 
Up in my face she looked and smiled, 
She looked and smiled at me. 



"And when the solemn words were spoken. 
The words of love, aad hope, and grace. 

And her brow bore the sprinkled token, 
I looked again into her face, 
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As almost thinking it woald be 
Changed with that wondrous mystery ; 

The large bright drops were hanging o'er 
Her eyes, she looked, and smiled at me, 

As she had smiled before. 

" Because the earthly vessel wears 
No sign of that which it enfolds, 

Even as the root in winter bears 
No semblance to the flower it holds, 

And man in faith must labour here, 

Till Heaven's light make his vision clear. 

*' But by that faith I knew full well 

What spirit in the child did dwell, 

How Christ Himself did fill her heart. 

For she of His Own Church was part, 

An heir of Heaven's eternal light, 

If she but truly held her plight, 

And kept her blood-washed garment white. 

With faith, and holy deed. 
And at my heart lay heavy still, 
How I had vowed God's Holy Will 

To teach her, and the Christian Creed, 
Whereby the holy fight is fought ; 

I wended homeward with the crowd. 
And pondered in my inmost thought. 

On what my lips had vowed. 

*' Good sir, the morn most dark and grey, 

May have its sunny hours ere noon, 
And buds that have been late in May, 
Have borne their blossoms bright in June. 
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And soft as sanshine seen through tears, 

And slight as spring flowers nursed in 
So frail, and fidr, through earliest years, 

Our LiKan's childhood grew. . 
The village dames did prophesy, 

She would not live out her first spring, 
And when the fifth went lingering by. 

They vowed it was a marvellous thing. 
The like they never knew. 
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" She learned to love me, my sweet charge ; 
Whene'er I sought the lonely glen, 
She knew me from all other men. 

Ay, long before she went at large. 
And she would gently kiss my cheek. 
And stroke it with her fingers weak. 
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" But I did never meet her eyes. 
That were like streams in winter, deep. 

And darkly blue, yet full of glee. 
Like those same waters, when they leap 

Up in the summer sunshine free. 
But to my soul that vow would rise. 
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i* Her sire grew reckless, rude, and wild. 
He never prayed our prayers at all. 

He was not fit to teach the child. 
And neighbours whispering, let fall 

Strange stories of wild comrades met, 
In his lone house when suns were set. 
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** Thy father must have told thee tales, 
Of the wild work in these our dales, 

When the good Charles was king, 
Ah ! how shpuld flowers of faith take root, 
Or holiness hear precious fruit, 

Mid them who mocked each holy thing ? 
Who burst in twain each hallowed tie, 

Denying what God's Spirit wrought ? 
She had her home with such, and I 

Was bound to see her taught 
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" The flower is but a little thing. 
It perfumes all the gales of spring, 

God feeds it with His dewdrops bright, 
And never yet the heart has beat 
Too mean, too lowly, too unmeet, 

To do its proper part aright ; 
Nor hand has been too weak, or small. 
To work for Him, Who works in all. 
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'* I told the Pastor all my woes. 
And fears for Lilian's sad estate, 

And he did tell me words, like those 
I spake to thee of late ; 

And bade me pray right earnestly. 

For her soul's final victory. 
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** The good old Priest, he woald not leave 
Her foot to wander where it would. 
To him the evil and the good. 

Were children all ; and he did grieve 
If one poor sinner went astray, 
And prayed, and sought him night and day ; 

As shepherd on some barren track. 
If one small lambkin be not found. 
Seeks all the desert region round, 
Until he bear the lost one back. 
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** The lamb that his own arm had borne. 

And with the holy water crossed. 
Upon her soul^s baptismal mom. 

He would not see her lost. 
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" And many a time when winter* s snow. 
Along the trackless glen lay white ; 

And when the summer sun did glow, 
At early dawn, at pale twilight ; 

Or when the sultry noon was hot, 

I saw him seeking the lone spot. 
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''And many a time I found him there. 
In that poor cottage rude and bare. 

Sweet Lilian with uplifted head. 
Intent on holy rule or prayer ; 
While the deaf grandam in her chair 

Sat spinning out her weary thread. 
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" 'Twas marvellous how the good Priest loved, 

Those hours of childish communing: 
It seemed the old Saint, tried and proved, 
Whose foot th' eternal threshold trod, 

Loved best the pure and gentle thing, 
Come freshest from the hand of God ; 
And his dim eye would catch the light 
Of her sweet smile so glad and bright. 

As night is beautiful, when day 

Just tints it with its purple ray. 
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" Thus did he sow the precious seed, 
And fast and fair the blossoms grew, 

She could not write, she could not read. 
That gentle child ; and yet she knew, 

To my poor thought, far more in sooth 

Than learned age or lettered youth. 
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** The good church bells did never chime, 
But Lilian came there every time, 
Till the old men would laughing say, 
* Sweet Lilian' told the hour of day ; 
(This name they gave her for the grace. 
And gentleness of her sweet face.) 

And when she knelt with downcast eyes, 
The village dames a sigh would give. 
And say the poor child could not live. 

She was so young and wise. — 

" It was the first month of the year. 
And good King Charles would hunt the deer, 
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Within Sir Geoffrey's park ; 
A gallant sight to see, good sir, 
The whole small hamlet was astir, 

While yet the morn was dark. 
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** The frost that with his iron hand, 
Had bound the stream, and held the land, 

For many a bitter day. 
Had loosed his hold, and all the earth 
As prescient of the spring's new birth. 

In wintry garb looked gay. 



** Three times I saw the chace sweep by : 
How loud and deep the good hounds cried ! 

Each man of that high company, 
How bravely did he ride ! 



** The earliest snowdrops just had burst 
With pure white leaf their verdant shell. 

They always sprang and blossomed first 
In Lilian's sheltered dell. 
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** At early morn the child would go, 
Of those sweet flowers, as white as snow, 

A posy fresh to bring. 
And tied it with a silken thread ; 
And when I asked, she smiled, and said, 

That it was for the king. 
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" The chace was o'er at middle day. 

Short time for food or rest might be, 
The monarch's towers where fieur away, 

And all the hamlet stood to see. 
As he came from the hostel room, 

While waiting round in their due course. 
Were belted knight, and squire, and groom. 

To see t^e king to horse : 

** When in her Sunday kirtle dressed, 

Holding her simple offering, 
Sweet Lilian through the people pressed. 

And knelt before the king. 

** She told him, she had been to cull 

Those flowers for him at morning fair ; 
And the good king so beautiful, 

With his long flowing hair, 
And his dark melancholy eyes. 
He did not bid the fair child rise, 
But stooped down mid his smiling band. 
And raised her with his royal hand. 

** Then with such sweet and gentle look, 

So fatherly and mild. 
Kindly the simple gift he took, 
And to his lip, and to his breast. 
With grateful action courteous pressed , 

And answered to the child, 
* Fair maiden, this good horse of ours, 
He will not let us ride with flowers, 
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Thy fragrant gift I may not take, 
But thou shalt wear for Charles's sake. 

What Charles's hand has bound/ 
The monarch took his light gold chain, 

He tied the posy round and round, 
And gave it to the child again. 

** The king rode from the hostelry, 
The people shouted loud and clear ; 

There stood in little Lilian's eye, 
And on her crimson cheek a tear, 
I know not if 'twas joy, or fear, 
Or haply a dim shadow drear, 
From sad futurity. 

** Poor innocent ! that glittering band. 
She gave it to her father's hand. 

She cared not for gold at all. 
But ever told me she loved best 
The flowers the king's own lip had pressed. 

And still at each high festival, 
She wore them in her vest. 

" Thus lovelier, better, year by year. 
The poor man's child did grow more dear. 

And vnse, and gentle in our sight. 
For never yet the heart has beat. 
Too mean, too lowly, too unmeet, 

To do its proper part aright. 
Nor hand hath been too weak, or small. 
To work for Him Who works for all. 
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** I saw thee viewing o'er and o'er, 
From eastern cross to western door, 

Yon ancient church right curiously. 
The pointed windows moulded rich, 
The buttress tall, the fretted niche. 

Where saintly image wont to be. 
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** Oh, stranger, hadst thou seen it then ! 
In its first beauteous form ; ere men 
Did reverence superstition call. 
And plucked the stone work from the wall. 
And broke the font, and dared to tear 
From tomb, and shrine, the carving fair. 



" They rose who said, 'twas shame to kneel, 

Those ornamented walls within, 
That the loud organ's solemn peal 

Was mockery and sin ; 
That the Great God Whom Christians sought, 

Loved hastier prayer, and strain less sweet ; 
And costly gift, and time, and thought, 

Were not for Him an offering meet. 
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*' I am a man of simple wit, 
Unfit to strive, unapt to teach, 
I could not answer to their speech ; 
And yet, the honey-drop I ween, 
Is none less sweet in lily sheen. 
For the fair cup that holdeth it. 
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*' And sure the temple high and vast, 

That God's Own Hand has made, 
The shadowy mountains standing fast, 

The long green aisles of forest shade. 
Proud Nature's own eternal shrine. 

Is beautiiul as eye may see. 
And outward things are for a sign, 

And ever teach us silently. 



"And scarce I deemed, they much misused 
God's precious gifts of all abused. 

Who brought Him back a part. 
The costly things that wealth commands, 
The curious work of cunning hands, 

Perfection of fine ai-t. — 
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" But when they told me the dear prayers, 

That night and day to all my joys 
Had comrades been, and soothed my cares, 

Were idle form, and empty noise, 
I knew their words were false and vain, 
For deep in my own heart there rung 

An echo to each hallowed word. 
As when the harp is featly strung, 

And by the sweetness of the chord. 
We know how true the strain. 
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** But they had lost that soothing tone. 

And their proud hearts waxed worse and worse, 

Quiet and calm of soul were gone, 
For all our blessings came a curse, 
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The heavy curse of evil strife. 
Upon our peaceful peasant life. 
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** They laid the tomb and altar low, 
They poisoned many a simple heart ; 

And Richard to the wars would go. 
And for the Commons' part. 



** 'Twas said he fell at Marston Moor ; 
The grandam in her grave was laid. 

The child was desolate and poor, 
She had been welcome to the shade 
Of my poor roof tree ; but there stayed 
That hour, at old Sir Geoffrey's park, 
Stem men of aspect cold and dark ; 

They shut the poor man's lowly door, 
They said the maiden must be sent. 

To earn an honest livelihood. 

Her sire had served the Parliament. 

Ah me I their judgment was not good, 
She was too young and innocent. 



*' There passed a stranger up the way. 
Where Lilian stood alone with me, 
And whispered how she might not stay 
In her old home ; the man was grey. 
Into my face with strange wild eye, 
He looked up, as he passed us by, 
' The king is slain,' quoth he. 
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*' Sweet Lilian laid in mine her hand ; 
The snow whereon we three did stand 

Was dark beside the poor child's cheek ; 

Said she, * 'Tis many a weary week, 
Since we have been to Church and prayed, 
Let us go there and ask for aid 
From God in Heaven, for our good king.' 
• Child,* quoth the old man, wondering, 

' The king is with the Saints at rest ; 
When thou shalt bend the knee again, 
Pray for the miserable men 

Who smote that royal breast ; 
And for the land whereon the stain. 

Of his dear blood doth rest.* 
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"The traveller asked me of the time. 

And of the place, and of the Priest ; 
I told him it was long a crime. 
At holy tide, at fast, or feast. 
To worship at our Father's shrine. 
And, for I saw his heart was true, 
I told him of the faithful few. 
Who with the holy Pastor met, 
And still the bread mysterious ate. 
And drank the consecrated wine. 
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** But even this was o'er, I said, 
Close search for the good Priest had been 
Ten days, and he had not been seen, 

And some avowed that he was dead. 
And some men spake of tyranny. 
That might not reach beyond the sea. 
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" I told him, too, of mine own fear. 
Of the lone doom of Lilian dear, 
And how our hearts were sunk, and chill, 
For we had none, for good or ill, 

To counsel, or to cheer. 
And he did wring my hand, and say, 
* Take courage, brother, work, and pray. 
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** * The gales of spring are rude and cold. 
Yet patiently the flowers unfold 

Their fragrant breath, their colours bright ; 
And never yet the heart has beat. 
Too mean, too lowly, too unmeet. 

To do its proper part aright. 
Nor hand has been too weak, and small, 
To work for Him, Who works in all.' 
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** There have been weeds in garden bowers, 

By chance winds thither brought. 
That have grown up amid the flowers, 
And there have stood long summer hours. 

Yet, nothing of their fragrance caught. 
And hearts have been in Christian land. 
With names enrolled in Christ's own band, 
And brows that bore His cleansing mark ; 

Yet knew not of His spirit mild. — 
She was a woman stem, and dark. 

To whom they gave the child. 
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* ' The tears were in mine eyes ; I prayed. 
And almost on my bended knee, 

Sith I was godsire to the child, 
That she might dwell with me. 



" Alas ! the dame was harsh and stem, 
She led her weary nights and days, 
She nothing knew of childhood's ways. 

And how should she their nature learn ? 
She had no children of her own, 
And in her loneness she had grown 

E'en like the rock, whereon there fall 
No drops of water day by day. 
To wear its ruggedness away : 
Hers was a cruel thrall. 



** I seldom saw my darling then. 
And she did never make complaint. 

Only to mine earnest ken 

It seemed her voice did grow more faint. 

And I could count, she grew so thin. 

The small bones underneath her skin. 



" She never spake of usage hard. 

Only after doors were barred, 

When birds and lambs are gone to rest, 

And children should be long abed ; 
A little hand my latch has pressed. 

And she has come and asked for bread 








'* And neighbours told me they had heard 

In the dark night a childish moan, 
All day rude blow, and angry word, 
And hours of toil beyond her years, 
And threats that mocked at childhood's fears 
Ah me ! that woman's heart was stone. 



A woman might perchance have borne, 
A man had power to hold his own ; 
But one poor little child alone. 
With that hard bondage daily worn, 
Oppressed, unloved, and over- wrought. 
It was a miserable thought. 

** And I could hardly rest at night, 
For thought of Lilian's wretched plight ; 
And when my children slept around. 
The music of their breathing deep, 
Would fail to lull my soul to sleep. 
With its deep regular sound. 

•* Till weary with my long unrest, 
I have risen up by night, and gone 

Out in the trouble of my breast. 
To wander through the twilight wan. 

** One morn, within the old park wall, 
I stood beside the trodden track, 

Where erst the happy peasants all. 

Had pressed to Church, and lingered back. 
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" The first faint streak of early dawn, 
Just lifted up the night clouds grey, 

And whitening all the silver lawn, 
The pearly dew like hoar-frost lay. 

** The lark's first song rose clear and sweet, 
Fresh from his purple clover bed ; 

I heard the sound of coming feet, 
But 'twas so light a tread, 

That I drew back a little space, 

As thinking fays might haunt the place. 
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" Sweet Lilian through the glistening grass, 
Came with quick step and frightened air. 

Straight to the church wall did she pass, 
And somewhat in her hand did bear. 



" She looked so pale, and spiritwise, 
I thought at first it was her ghost, 

Lingering awhile in fleshly guise. 
Around the spot she loved most. 

*^ By the north door she entered in, 

I on her footsteps softly crept ; 
That door scarce closed that once had been 

So carefully and duly kept, 
Save when the solemn church bells chimed, 

For evensong, or matin prayer. — 
Into a window tall I climbed, 

To see what did she there. 
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'* Dear heart ! it was a marvellous sight, 
The eastern heavens were all alight, 
And through the arched east window tall 

Its shivered rose of fair design, 
The slanting rays, now stainless all, 

Broke in, in many a silver line. 

" And by the tomb of that red knight, 
Who wore the cross in eastern fight, 
Sweet Lilian sat ; and she had spread 
Her simple feast of meat and bread, 
What I and others ne'er denied. 

Unto her earnest prayer. 
There sat an old man at her side, 

The Pastor with his thin white hair. 

'« Oh ! but our hearts were cold and dull. 
That knew not where our Priest to seek ; 

God's ways are wise and wonderful. 
His tools are small and weak. 

*« With words of gratitude and praise. 
The Pastor broke the simple food, 
And drank the water clear and good. 

And she sat by him, with a gaze 

That almost made her eye grow bright, 
With its old innocent delight. 

I thought as I did on them look. 
Of the old tales of Israel, 

And of the Prophet by the brook. 
And how the Lord unchangeable 
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Was still a Lord of life and love, 
And for the raven, sent the dove. 

** He by the altar knelt and prayed, 
And she without the rail did bow, 

I could not hear the words he said. 
But the strong murmur deep and low, 

Filled all the lonely church ; and then 
As echo answers from the hills. 
When some wild strain of music thrills, 
There came her soft * Amen.* 

" Then both his hands on her bent head 
He laid, and blessed her ; and she came 
Forth from the Church ; and to the dame 
Went back while yet the sky was red. 

** I kneeling lonely, in the hush 
Of mine own chamber, ere the blush 
Of that bright morning in the skies. 
Had broken on my children's eyes ; 

Did ponder in my prayer. 
How much that little hand had wrought, 
How slow to hers, how cold my thought. 

How full of selfish care. 

** Due portion from that hour I laid 
Each day aside for Lilian^s store. 
With smiles and kisses she repaid, 
But spake not, nor I questioned more. 
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** This was not long ; the summer time 
Had passed her glorious middle prime, 
And long ere yellow autumn browned 
With sober touch, her foliage fair, 
The good old Priest no more was there. 
I know not if the foemen found 
At last, their hotly hunted prey, 
Or if the good man went away. 
To labour some more grateful ground : 
One knew, but she would only say. 
He bade us watch, and work, and pray : 
And never came she as of yore. 
At twilight, to my cottage door. 

*' The autumn days grew shorter still, 
And Lilian waxed more faint and ill. 
She did not moan, she did not weep, 

But ever walked with us like one 
Who longeth to lie down, and sleep. 

Yet lingered still, her work all done ; 
Like birds that hang with their white wings, 

Just on the verge of the blue sea ; 

Till autumn faded utterly, 
All beautiful and fragrant things 

Die then ; and so died she. 

" That woman of ungentle mood. 
One morn beside my threshold stood. 
And told half angry, half in fear, 

Ere dawn the child had been away, 
And sure she must have wandered here. 

I had not seen her all the day ; 
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And the stern woman's cheek grew pale, 
And neighbours gathered at the tale» 
And all with anxious face ; for we 
Did love the child exceedingly. 



** Women , and youths, and bearded men. 
We sought her in each hamlet home, 

And through the park, and up the glen. 
At length I whispered * Let us come 

To the old church ; by wood or dell, 

No spot loves Lilian half so well/ 
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** Good sir, it is a piteous tale : 
We found her by the chancel stair, 
Where last with him she knelt in prayer, 

E'en at the altar rail, 
Thereon reclined her little head, 
In her closed hand the king's gift lay. 
We tried to take those flowers away, 
And found that she was dead. 
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Without a pang, without a sob, 
It seemed the child's sweet soul had fled 

From its poor dwelling quietly. 
Up to His presence. Who has said, 

* Let little children come to Me.' 
We felt for but one little throb, 
Of pulse or heart, in vain ; 'tis strange 
How man will tremble at that change ! 
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How we did watch most earnestly 
Those eyes, for but one gleam of life 

Though the next moment they might be 
Wet with the anguish of its strife. 

** I knew she would not find unrest 

Again, or weariness, or loss ; 

I knew that for the dewy cross, 
I saw on her pale brow impressed. 

Henceforth would be a golden crown ; 

And yet the tears dropped slowly down* 
It was a natural grief, good sir, 
None other breathed on earth like her. 

" We laid her underneath this sod, 
And each one in his heart did trust 
Our sister's body to the dust, 

Her soul unto the living God ; 

For none was there to speak aloud, 
The holy words above her shroud. 

** But I do never seek the place, 
But over my whole soul will creep 

Thoughts of her gentleness, and grace, 
And patient goodness, like the deep 

Sweet murmur of some river's flow, 

That we have dwelt by long ago. 
And seem to hear again in sleep. 

** She was a token unto me> 
Of truth veiled up in mystery, 
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A sign that prayer is answered. 
So strongly, e'en to outward sense, 
Had the Great Spirit's influence, 

On her young soul been shed. 

" Alas ! our hearts are slow to faith, 
That Spirit worketh every day : 

Can we not trust Him when He saith. 
He heareth all we say ? 

" And thus I learnt, how poor low things 
Do service to the King of kings, 

Led on by His Own might. 
For never yet the heart has beat 
Too mean, too lowly, too unmeet. 

To do its proper part aright. 
Nor hand hath been too weak, or small. 
To work for Him, Who works in all." 



The stranger riseth to depart. 
With moistened eye, and softened heart, 
Like one who in the desert ground 
Perchance a little spot has found, 

A fountain clear as morning dew. 
With green grass planted all around, 

And sweet flowers springing through. 
He had but come in idleness. 

To scan those arches old and grey, — 
A thought of love and holiness, 
A dream of peace and blessedness. 

That stranger bore away. 
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The story lasted so long, that eyening had 
come on ere it ended, and the children did not 
perceive it, so interested were they in poor 
little Lilian. In the mean time, Charlie had 
come in, and had listened, and gone to hed ; 
(not without interrupting the reading very 
considerahly, for his good night kisses.) 

The comments and questions which ensued 
on its conclusion, were much disturbed by the 
frequent exclamations of Mrs. Allison, on the 
lateness of the pic-nic party. Eustace and 
Gertrude were to have tea with their papa and 
Minnie, on their return ; and one would have 
thought from the good woman's anxiety, they 
must infallibly perish of hunger, from being 
kept an hour after their usual tea time. 

At last they came. Minnie, tired and flushed, 
gave voluble accounts of all that she had seen, 
and done ; Lord Marston sat on the sofa, hold- 
ing his poor little boy in his arms; while 
Gerty sat beside him, with her head on his 
shoulder, except when she was making tea for 
him, which she coaxed Allison to allow her to 
do that night. And so the day that had 
begun in disappointment, ended peacefully and 
happily. 
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Why is it that there hangs such a melancholy 
interest about that which we see, or hear, or 
do, for the last time ? We may not have found 
much pleasure in hearing the voice, but we 
listen kindly to its last words. We may not 
much have loved the place, and we may be 
leaving it for a dearer and better ; still the last 
look, the last walk bring thoughts of sadness, 
and feelings of regret. Why is it so ? Alicia 
could not tell, when on the children's last day, 
she woke with a sensation that something un- 
pleasant was going to occur, and said to herself 
as she dressed, 

I am sure they are no great companions to 
me, yet I feel quite sorry they are going. Poor 
little things ! Somehow or other, I think 
that boy Eustace won't hve long ; nor Gertrude 
either ; they are such an odd little pair." 
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Children are, perhaps, least of all susceptible 
of the kind of feeling we have described, be- 
cause they live more in the present than 
in the past, and novelty of any kind gives 
their futurity a charm : still some of our little 
ones experienced it to a great degree. Eustace 
could not think how it was ; the sea was as 
bright as ever that day, but it looked sad to 
him ; he did not know why he felt so tired, or 
what made his head ache that evening more 
than any other. 

True, they had had a very busy day. They 
had gone to the churchyard with Arthur, and 
laid their last nosegay on Helen's grave ; they 
had walked on the cliff, and visited their fa- 
vourite spot of pebbly beach; then Lord 
Marston had taken them himself to the blind 
man's cottage, and they had seen their old 
friend, and thanked him for his timely assist- 
ance in the bay; and they had seen his 
daughter, a pale interesting young woman, and 
the little girl, and another child younger. And 
Lord Marston had spoken with kindness to 
the soldier's wife, and had given her ample 
means to go and see her husband once again ; 
and her poor red eyes had got quite bright, 
when she took it ; and she had acknowledged 
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it was wrong in her to fret so much, but she 
could not bear the thought of not seeing her 
Joseph once again, before he left his native 
land, perhaps never to return. 

Whether the children gave any part of this 
bounty, or whether Lord Marston took a plea- 
sure in rewarding the old man himself for his 
kindness to his darlings, Alicia never could find 
out, though she was rather curious on the sub- 
ject, and asked Minnie when she happened to 
be with her alone ; (she did not really like to 
talk about it to the others). But Minnie did not 
know : it had been settled with her brother and 
sister when she was out of the room ; Gerty would 
tell her some day. So Alicia was obliged to be 
satisfied with her own conjectures, and with the 
conclusions she drew; when, some days after 
the children's departure, she i6et Joey in a 
good suit of new clothes, and found from him 
that it was a gift from Lord Eustace and the 
young ladies. 

The evening of that last day was not as fine as 
many others had been, which was the less to be 
regretted, as Mrs. Allison had said the children 
must come in early, to rest before their journey. 

"But you can have a pleasant chat with 
your friends in your sitting-room, if they will 
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be kind enough to come and sit with you/' she 
added, observing them look disappointed. ^' I 
am sure this is no eyening for Mr. Murray to 
stay out." 

If it had been the finest evening that ever 
smiled on the island, Arthur could not have re- 
sisted the pleading look in Eustace's eyes, and 
the coaxing pressure of Minnie's little hand : as 
to AUcia, she assured Gertrude that she would 
rather sit with them than do any thing in the 
world. ' So it was arranged accordingly. 

Lord Marston and Colonel Murray, too, 
seemed that evening to have made a determi- 
nation similar to Alicia's, as they did not go 
out after their dinner, but sauntered into the 
children's room, brought their newspapers, and 
had their coffee there. 

The influence of the happy present, as the 
children sat themselves down with Arthur and 
Alicia, dispelled the fears and regrets which 
had gathered round their hearts on this their 
last evening at Bonchurch : at least it drove 
them away for a time, as the sun on a showery 
day scatters the clouds that still chug to its 
skirts. 

"Arthur," said Minnie, "where were you 
to-day when papa took us to the old man ?" 
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" I went to visit the bay where my wise and 
prudent sister took you at such an auspicious 
moment." 

" How did you get down ? what do you 
think of it r 

" I got down very easily, over land-slip and 
all/' said Arthur, ''though I can fancy your 
finding some difficulty. But it seems to me 
surprising that you did not find out at once the 
path by which the old man came down. It is 
apparent enough. Did you look for it well ?" 

" Yes," said Gertrude, " Alicia and Minnie 
looked all round, and so did I, but we were so 
frightened, I suppose we missed it. You know 
that we thought the sea would come in and 
drown us." 

" And if we had found the path," said Alicia, 
" I don't suppose we should have found our 
way to the cave without the old man, so it 
would not have done us much good after all." 

" Now what would you have done, Arthur ?" 
said Minnie. 

" Most likely I should have done just what 
you did." 

« Then you would have cried," said she, 
''for that's what Eustace and I did." 

The little boy blushed painfully. 
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" Eustace did not cry very much,'* said Ger- 
trude. " I dare say he wouldn't cry at all if it 
were to happen again." 

"Again!" cried AHcia, "my opinion is that 
we all hehaved most yaliantly, considering the 
predicament we were in. And I hope and 
trust we may never be in such another." 

" Do you think I was very cowardly to cry ?" 
said Eustace, at last taking courage to lift up 
his eyes to Arthur. 

" It was not very manly, certainly," he an- 
swered. 

" But Eustace is so little and weak," said 
Gertrude. 

*' Nonsense, Arthur," said Alicia, " how 
could the child help it ? he was frightened out 
of his wits. I could have cried my heart out 
myself, only that my fright took a different 
turn, and kept me quiet." 

" I wish I had been present, only to witness 
that phenomenon," said her brother, laughing. 
" But, Alicia, what is the use of our wits, if we 
are to lose them just at the moment when we 
want them ? Don't look so disheartened, dear 
little boy," he added, patting Eustace on the 
head. " You are very little, as Gerty says, and 
will make a very brave man yet. But we 
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should always try in danger not to suffer our 
alarm to prevent us from acting." 

Gerty would exactly suit you, Arthur/' 
said Alicia, " she was quite self-possessed.'^ 

" I don't think I was," said the little girl, 
** I was terribly frightened." 

"You said nothing, and did as you were 
told," said Alicia. 

"But," said Gertrude, "I could not have 
done anything without the old man. I don't 
see after all that there's much use in children 
being brave. Of course Eustace will be brave 
when he is a man." 

"You are mistaken, Gerty," said Arthur. 
" It is never too early to learn to combat foolish 
fears, and to show presence of mind in real 
danger, for the sake of others as well as your 
own. There are many instances recorded of 
children who have done essential service by 
showing courage and decision in danger. I 
remember to have read of a young Scotch 
girl, who, when her father was obliged to 
hide himself from his enemies in a church, 
used daily to secrete for him a portion of her 
food, and at night crept out amidst many dan- 
gers, through the lonely churchyard, to carry 
it to him. Don't you think that was brave ?" 
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" I think I should not be afraid to do any- 
thing for papa or Eustace," said Gertrude, with 
kindling eyes. 

"That puts me in mind," cried Minnie, 
looking archly at Arthur. " Surely you have 
a last story for our last night." 

A fit of coughing prevented Arthur from an- 
swering immediately. In the midst of it a 
hand was laid gently on his shoulder, and 
Colonel Murray said, 

" Good people, I am going to say something 
very unpopular, but I have good reasons for 
it. I cannot allow this young gentleman to 
read you any stories to-night, and I don't wish 
him to speak very much either.'* 

" Then he shall not if it's bad for him," 
said Gertrude and Eustace at once. 

" And we must do without our story," said 
little Minnie, good-humouredly. 

"By no means," said Colonel Murray, 
making a low bow, and laying his hand on his 
heart. " I offer you a very competent substi- 
tute." 

^^y> do you know any stories ?" 
Stories, indeed?" said the old gentleman 
slowly, and carefully taking a chair among the 
children. " Do you ask an old soldier, who 
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has been through all the Peninsular war, and 
at Waterloo besides, whether he knows any 
stories ? Come and sit on my knee, little lady, 
and I will try if I can't cheer you up this even- 
ing. You are much mistaken if you think that 
Arthur only can tell you a story. I will match 
the best of his any day, and give you a ballad 
into the bargain, since you are so fond of stories 
in verse." 

The children were instantly all attention. 
Eustace sat forwaord in his chair, with his eyes 
fixed on Colonel Murray, and Gertrude drawing 
closer, exclaimed, 

^'I like so much to hear of battles, and 
brave men." 

" Battles, my dear Lady Gertrude," said the 
old gentleman, " are very fine things to talk 
about, but they are not at all so pleasant in 
reaUty ; and if I were to tell you some of the 
terrible things that I have seen on battle fields, 
your soft little heart would be very much hor- 
rified. But I am not going to tell you exactly 
about a battle now, but about a little aifair that 
came under my notice in Spain, which was at 
that time a land of battles. 

. " Well, it happened after one of these bat- 
tles, a very fierce, and bloody one, which had 
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been the death of many a brave man and left 
many a mother childless, and many a wife a 
widow, that I was left in charge of a small 
party of sick and wounded, in a small Spanish 
town near the field of battle. We had had to 
drive out the French before we could get pos- 
session of this place ; they had apparently used 
it for the purpose for which we wanted it, for 
we found one or two wounded French soldiers 
left behind in it. It was a very small town, or 
rather village, consisting of a convent, a church, 
and a row of straggUng houses. We had to 
make of the convent a hospital for the sick and 
badly wounded, and we were obhged to lay 
those who were less dangerously hurt for shelter 
on the floor of the church. That is, as many 
of them as the houses would not hold. 

" My quarters were in the house of the prin- 
cipal man of the village, an old Spaniard, a 
merchant I think, who always talked of the 
English with high admiration, but appeared 
particularly frightened whenever I made any 
very near approaches to him. I could only 
have one room in this house, the rest being oc- 
cupied by the old man and his family, and 
some of the wounded. If you could but have 
seen my little room in the Spaniard's house, 
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Minnie, you who cry out with delight when we 
come to a cottage covered with woodbine ! Out- 
side the window was a halcony of trellis work, 
communicating hy a flight of steps with the 
garden full of citron and orange trees, and fra- 
grant gumcistus." 

Like the gardens in Italy," observed Eus- 
tace. 

I suppose so ; and this trellis was covered 
all over with a luxuriant vine, mingling its dark 
green leaves with the flowers of many shrubs, 
strangers to me. I assure you I thought my- 
self a prince, though my room was not much 
more than twelve feet square, and was to me 
dining-room, hed-chamher, and dressing-room, 
all in one." 

"O!" said Minnie, "how could you ma- 
nage ?" 

"When your little ladyship has heen for 
months with a marching regiment, sleeping 
how you could, and where you could, or not 
sleeping at all, as the case might be, you will 
understand how I could manage," said the 
colonel, laughing. "I had observed, when I 
went over the house to see what accommodation 
it would aflbrd my meUj one Uttle door which 
stood alone up a flight of crazy steps intended 
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to be concealed by some old tapestry, 
asked the old Spaniard what room that was, 
and he had assured my noble English lordship 
that it was a very httle room in which he kept 
some stores, a few skins of wine, and the Uke. 
I did not wish my soldiers, flushed with their 
recent victory, to have any knowledge of the 
old gentleman's repository, so I said no more 
about it ; but before I had been many days es- 
tablished in my own chamber, I began to con- 
ceive that there was something more in the 
room than skins of wine and provisions. I had 
discovered, by examining the exterior of the 
building, that the forbidden chamber, the win- 
dows of which were always kept closed, was 
above my own little room ; therefore I was * 
more and more surprised at the noises I con- 
stantly heard overhead. 

'* At first I thought the stealthy footsteps and 
the suppressed voices, by night as well as by 
day, were those of the old man and his servants 
bringing out his stores ; but when I found that 
these noises were almost permanent, and that 
occasionally a louder voice was heard, which 
appeared to be subdued with difficulty, I sus- 
pected there must be some one constantly resi- 
dent in the room, and I resolved to find out who. 
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One night very late, after making my rounds, 
I was standing on the trellised balcony I hav€ 
told .you of, enjoying the beautiful moonlight, 
when I heard a voice ybtj near me, reading 
aloud in a language, which was neither French 
nor Spanish; but which, on listening atten- 
tively, I discovered to be German ; the words 
were the words of Holy Scripture, and the voice 
was very young, and soft. I looked round much 
astonished to find whence it came, and dis- 
covered that it proceeded from the chamber 
above, the window of which was at that 
moment open. More and more perplexed I 
walked out into the garden, to see if I could 
make out any thing by a distant view, which 
would command more than I could discern 
straight under it. When I reached the end of 
the garden, and faced round, I thought I saw 
something white drop from the window, on the 
trellis work, and thence to the ground, and then 
roll away through the darkness, for it was so lit- 
tle it had more the appearance of a large white 
ball, than anything else, in vain I ran to the 
spot, and searched it as closely as I could by 
the moonlight: in vain I looked about the 
trellis ; I could find no trace of anything, and 
the window above, too, seemed now to be shut 
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up close and dark as usual. I could not think 
what to make of it : I went to hed wondering 
whether I was in my senses, or not, and I 
woke resolved to find out, who was in that 
room overhead. 

" I soon accomplished my purpose. I watched 
all day with my door a little ajar, and towards 
evening, 1 discerned my old Spaniard taking 
up to the room a supply of cooked food, evi- 
dently intended for some person or persons 
concealed therein. I dragged the old fellow 
into my room, and taxed him with the deceit 
he had practised upon me; I looked very 
angry, and laid my hand on my sword, for I 
was not master of much Spanish, and so com- 
pletely frightened the old man, that at last he 
confessed to me that there was a French officer 
badly wounded in the room above. But he 
added, with an urgent appeal to ray generosity, 
'I had promised not to betray him to the 
English, for when this town was sacked, a little 
time ago, he protected my wife and daughters, 
and preserved most of my property for me, 
and I owe him an eternal debt of grati- 
tude.' 

*'I evinced my mistrust of this story, by 
pointing to the tray of provisions, and observ- 
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ing, that was rather a plentiful dinner for a 
single wounded gentleman. 

" * Ah, nohle captain/ answered the old 
Spaniard, 'he has an enormous appetite, he 
never leaves a morsel of what I bring him, and 
sometimes he asks me for more, when I have 
not a bit in the house.' 

" ' Well,' said I, * I have no wish to injure you 
or your wounded friend, but I will just assure 
myself of the truth of what you say, by follow- 
ing you up stairs.' For I remembered the 
German words, and the apparition of the night 
before. So I followed the old man into the 
room, and there I saw, as he had led me to 
expect, a wounded man lying on a bed, and 
over and above, a little boy, the fairest, thinnest 
little creature I had ever seen, sitting beside him. 
The appearance of an English officer occasioned 
them both great alarm, the poor wounded man 
clasped his hands in despair, and the child 
threw himself at my feet, imploring me in a 
language which was a mixture of French and 
German, not to take his father's life. Then I 
perceived that the boy had a peculiar expres- 
sion of shrewdness, which I did not quite like. 
I raised him up, and having quieted their 
apprehensions, by declaring that I had no 
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mtention of makiDg any use of my knowledge 
of the wounded officer's retreat, their expres- 
sions of gratitude were presently as fervent as 
their fears had heen anhounded. 

" I asked the old Spaniard as we were going 
away, why he had not told me ahout the 
child. 

" * Ah I' said he, * that diild ! there is some- 
thing wonderful ahout him. He is not always 
there.' 

" * Where then V said I. 

'^ ' I do not know,' said the old man, with a 
mysterious look. * He is now here, now there, 
and yet I seldom see him going out or in. I 
think he can fly. I know he can climh like a 
cat, or a squirrel. O, my Lord the Ci^tain, it 
is a wonderful child,' and the superstitious 
old man shook his head again, and left me. 

''The thought Of what I had seen in the 
garden, darted into my mind,, hut then I 
laughed at myself, and half thought I must 
have misunderstood the old man's Spanish. 

'' That night I went again to see the French 
officer, and hrought him some salve for his 
wounds, which I thought he might want ; and 
some fruit for the child. Being as familiar 
with French as with English, we had a long con- 
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yersation together, in the course of which, he 
became very communicative, and told me much 
of his private history. He had served, he 
said, with Napoleon, in most of his wars. In 
one of his earliest German campaigns, he had 
met with a young German lady, whom he* de- 
scribed in his glowing French, as being almost 
angelic in mind and person : he had married 
her, and she was the mother of his little 
Theodore. 

" Caroline, or Lina, as the poor Frenchman 
fondly called her, had accompanied him faith- 
fully in many campaigns, she had even followed 
him to Egypt; on his return from that un- 
fortunate attempt of the Emperor, they had 
separated for a time, she had gone into Ger- 
many again, and lived with her mother, an 
old Moravian lady, on the banks of the Rhine ; 
when however her husband had followed King 
Joseph to Madrid, and obtained a place about 
his court, she had joined him with her mother, 
and child. 'And now,' said the sick man, 
tossing on his bed, ' she is separated from me 
again.' 

" 'Where is she now?' said I. 

" * When the town was taken by the English,' 
he answered, ' our people all fled, and I have 
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not seen her since.' He spoke this in a tone 
of such agitation, that I was fain to withdraw 
my eyes from his face, and turned them on the 
httle boy who had sat quite still all the time 
of our conversation, apparently examining a 
large book. I took it from him — it was a 
German Bible. 

" ' I heard you reading this, in the garden, 
last night,' said I. 'You read very well. 
What have you learnt from it ?' 

" * I have learnt to take care of my mother, 
and obey my father,' said he, giving me a very 
sharp look. 

" ' Alas, poor mother !' said the father from 
his bed. 

" * Are you a good climber ?' I asked, con- 
tinuing my conversation with the child. 

" He coloured quite crimson, and to my sur- 
prise, so did the father too. 

" * My master taught me to climb,' said the 
child at last. 

" ' That is an unfortunate part in the poor 
child's history,' said his father. ' On one occa- 
sion, when I was separated from her, he was 
stolen from his mother by some mountebank 
players, who were attracted by his lightness 
and agility, and it was more than six months 
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before she traced him out, and recovered him. 
They taught him a great manj feats of agility/ 
*' * He has been playing off some of his tricks 
on the old Spaniard/ thought I to myself, and 
then I asked him, 

" * Do you ever go out, my dear V 
" * Yes, sometimes I walk about/ 
** ' Are you not afraid of the soldiers V 
" * No,' he answered, * God takes care of 
those who honour their father and mother. 
They will live a long time. I am not afraid.' 

" Certainly his attentions to his sick father 
were most touching, and I left the two, very 
much interested, and impressed in their fa- 
vour. 

"I should have gone back to them much 
sooner than I did, but for the circumstances of 
the next day. I was early informed by my 
sergeant, that there was a great disturbance 
among the soldiers who had been keeping 
guard over the wounded in the church ; they 
had been visited every night by an apparition, 
which, though it did them no harm, filled 
them with superstitious fears, and was pro- 
ducing a low fever among the wounded, which 
threatened bad consequences. I instantly went 
down to the spot to investigate the matter. 
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I found the whole watch, especiallj an Irish 
corporal, (a very sober trustworthy man,) and 
some of the wounded ready to swear they 
had, night after night, witnessed the following 
scene. First came a low strain of wild music, 
which rang through the church, and appeared 
to be echoed by the old belfry : a few minutes 
after, a little spirit glided into the church, 
passed by all the beds, and disappeared in the 
belfry. 

' And did you challenge it V said I. 
' Is it challenge a sperrit V said the Irish 
corporal with a look of high disdain. Others 
however affirmed that they had ; one had even 
shot at it, but without effect ; all remained 
persuaded that they had seen a ghost, and that 
it boded no good." 

"O," said Minnie, "I am so glad. Allison 
never will tell us a ghost story, and I am 
always asking her.'^ 

" Dear me ! perhaps I ought not to go on," 
said Colonel Murray, looking round towards 
Mrs. Allison, with a face of terror, which 
highly diverted the children. 

" O yes, you must go on now," cried Ger- 
trude. 

He continued. ''The Irish corporal further 
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said to me, 'It just comes in all of 
like a little T^hite wheel, and rolls along the 
church without the sound of a foot that we 
can hear.' 

** ' Well,' said I, ' I will keep watch myself 
to-night, with my sword drawn, and we shall 
see what your spirit will do.' 

" After this, I examined more fully about the 
old helfry : there was a loft in the very top of 
it, as is common in some old churches ; which 
had no communication with the church helow, 
except hy a ladder ; and there was none then in 
the Tillage long enough to reach it ; it had not 
been visited for years. But there could be no- 
thing there, the soldiers said, and so I thought, 
but bats, and owls. 

" I kept watch that night, according to my 
intention. About midnight, as the soldiers had 
said, came a wild strain of music, which found 
an echo in the belfry : a few minutes after 
which, as I watched the door attentively, a 
very little white object glided in, and began to 
pass rapidly through the pillars, towards the 
belfry ; I instantly sprang upon It ; but you 
must know, I could not divest myself of the 
idea that there was some mysterious connexion 
hetween this little spirit, and the French 
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officer's son. The child's words too rang in 
my ears^ 'God will take care of those who 
honour their father and their mother.' Per- 
haps this made my aim rather unsteady : cer- 
tain it is I missed my blow, and my foot 
slipping at the same moment on the pavement, 
I fell prostrate; the little spirit appeared to 
skip over me, and disappeared in its usual 
place. I remained confounded. The soldiers 
were too full of superstitious fears to laugh at 
my situation, but I had failed in my effort, and 
they were more than ever confirmed in their 
dread of the ghost ; the Irish corporal even 
assured me, that a Banshee followed his family, 
and he was now convinced he had seen it, and 
his death would follow immediately. 

** I went to see the Frenchman the next even- 
ing, and found him in a state of nervous fever, 
which was very distressing to witness : the child 
was at his side tending him in the most affection- 
ate manner, and it was quite piteous to see how 
the poor father would strain the little creature's 
hand in his own, and look up distractedly in 
his face. I understood very little of German, 
and I believe the child thought I did not 
understand it at all; but I could make out 
that he said to his father, ' Mamma is praying 
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for us. Do not fear, papa ; she bids me say 
God takes care of obedient children.' 

''I was sadly perplexed, and still more so 
when the sick man implored of me as a special 
favour to remain with him that night ; I could 
not resist the earnestness of his entreaties, and 
I promised to be with him after I had made 
my rounds; while I was out I visited the 
church and found all quiet there, and there 
had been no apparition that night ; when I re- 
turned, the boy was sleeping at the foot of the 
sick man's bed, who lay tossing in feverish 
restlessness, and it was not till I had given him 
my word of honour that I would not leave him 
that night, that he became at all tranquil ; after 
that however he fell asleep, and slept so soundly, 
that I began to feel the soporific influence of 
his heavy breathing, as I sat in the chair by 
his bed, where my promise retained me : I too 
fell asleep, and did not wake till the sun was 
bright up in the morning sky ; my first glance 
was towards the boy, he lay there still sleeping, 
but not like one much refreshed by his night's 
rest; as I observed his little flushed cheek, 
and disordered dress, I pitied him from my 
heart. My first inquiry when I went out, was 
after the ghost : it had come about an hour 
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after my visit to the church, and the surgeon 
declared he did not beHeve one of the wounded 
men would recover if they were not moved out 
of that place forthwith. 

" I had nowhere else to put them, and I re- 
solved to lay my plans more wisely for that 
night ; so without telling any one, but as many 
of the guards as was necessary to gain an 
entry, I wrapped myself in my cloak, and hid 
behind the pillar where the spectre usually 
disappeared. I waited a long time; at last 
the music came; I could distinguish that it 
was an old German sacred air, such as one 
hears the peasants singing in parts on the 
banks of the Rhine, and I could also distinctly 
perceive that the tune was caught up, and con- 
tinued by a voice or voices within the belfry. 
I held myself close, and was presently aware by 
the silence among the soldiers, that the spirit 
had made its appearance : it glided round the 
pillar, and I caught in my arms — the French 
officer's little boy. The shriek that he gave as 
I seized him, was responded as his hymn had 
been, from the belfry. "When I took off his 
white covering, and showed him to the soldiers, 
they were much astonished at the little fair 
child ; and I believe the Irish corporal, till the 
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day of hii^ death, (which happened soon afler, 
poor fellow I at the Douro,) beliered that I had 
caught a spirit, and nothing hut a spirit in the 
old haunted church, — for I did not find it ex- 
pedient to say much ahout it afterwards. 

*' I found the child was laden with most of the 
food, which I had that very morning chidden 
the old Spaniard for hringing in such quantities 
to his feverish patient. As he would not give 
any account of himself, or his purpose, I had him 
conveyed to my quarters, and in the morning 
when I thought the old Spaniard had suffi- 
ciently hroken what had happened to the sick 
man, I took him to his room. 

" I found the French officer in a state of fear- 
ful agitation, hut when I had assured him that 
he had nothing to fear from me, if his secret 
was not one which affected the honour of an 
English officer, he quickly cleared up the 
mystery. 

'* This was the solution. His faithful Lina, 
and her mother, were concealed in the church 
belfry ; there was an old broken staircase com- 
municating with it, in one of the pillars : this 
had been discovered by the boy, who was very 
fond of climbing and wandering through the 
old church : the opening below was behind a 
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monumental slab on the pillar^ by a spring 
which coald only be touched from the inside ; 
hence the necessity of the music, which he pro- 
duced on a small French horn, to warn those 
within of his approach. When the £nglish 
sacked the place, the child had guided his 
mother and grandmother to this spot, and 
there they remained depending on him for 
such food as the wounded man could procure 
from the gratitude of the Spaniard. The boy 
made use of his great agility, and skill in 
climbing, to escape from the window of his 
father's room at night by means of the trellis, 
and taking advantage of the superstition of my 
soldiers, he bore through the church and up 
the stair, the supplies on which the poor im- 
prisoned women depended." 

" But how did he get back in the morning V* 
said Gertrude. 

" That was effected by letting him down by a 
rope on the outside of the belfry; none but 
such a squirrel as he was, could have availed 
himself of this means of departure. Even he 
could hardly have got up that way, and with 
a burden it would have been impossible." 

" Well, what did you do ?" said Eustace. 

" I asked the poor Frenchman why he had 
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not trusted me with his wife's situation : he 
said he was afraid, he mistrusted me. I cannot 
describe to you his joy, and gratitude, when I 
told him I would have her couTcyed to the 
house where he lay; and accordingly, I per- 
mitted the old Spaniard to claim the women in 
the church as part of his family, which in 
truth they had been for some weeks before 
our arrival. I have seldom had a happier mo- 
ment than when I saw the little boy, whose 
courage and cleverness had so materially con- 
tributed to their happy circumstances, sitting 
between his parents. He had loved, and hon- 
oured his father and mother, and God had 
prospered his way. 

" I found Madame Caroline a handsome, well- 
informed, and as you may suppose from her 
little son's conduct, a pious woman, and I en- 
joyed much agreeable intercourse with the 
whole family while I was still quartered in the 
village. Often Theodore has shown me how 
he used to glide through the church with his 
body a little bent, as we see jugglers do, before 
a throw, and he did it with the most surprising 
agihty. But I soon got the route, and I saw 
them no more. When I left, the French 
officer was far from being recovered of his 
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wounds, the excitement lie had undergone had 
made them more dangerous, but I had the 
pleasure of thinking h« was in kind and careful 
hands. Now, young ladies and gentleman, 
what do you say to my story V* 

"O, but you have not finished, you have 
not done all you promised. Where is the bal- 
lad V* cried all three at once. 

"The ballad, O, very true," said the old 
gentleman, feeling in his pocket. " This baL 
lad it was, that coming under my notice the 
other day, called all this story to my mind, 
and I put it in my pocket-book for you. Frau 
Therese, Carolina's old mother, was the ugliest, 
funniest German old woman you can imagine. I 
am afraid I used to stare at her not a little, as she 
sat among us, in her quaint white cap cut in 
the Moravian fashion, knitting with a quickness 
of finger to me incomprehensible, notwith- 
standing that she was nearly blind. But she 
was not a disagreeable, or ignorant old woman 
by any means, when you could get at her 
knowledge, which was difficult enough to those 
not acquainted with German. She had a store 
inexhaustible, of lays, and tales, and ballads 
of her native Rhineland, with which she amused 
us, and put her poor son-in-law to sleep, many a 
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The dead cart rolleth up and down, 
Through the old town of Aix, 

The death bell toUeth fearfully, 
And the Priest at the altar prays. 
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And the few men that tread her streets, 
Like frighted phantoms stare 

Each in the other's face, to see 
If the plague mark be there. 
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She lieth at the Loosberg's foot, 

A silence-stricken town, 
Save when the bell tolls fearfully, 

And the cart rolls up and down. 

** Ah me ! that death should be so grim, 

That life should be so sweet !" 
He looks from his house in the Neu-Market, 

Down on the silent street ; 
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He sees the grass through the pavement grow, 

He hears the death-bell ring: 
** O, death, grim death is terrible," 

Quoth the good knight, shuddering. 

The lady sat beside her lord. 

His boy was on her knee : 
" Good father, Christ can raise the dead, 

Art thou afraid ?'' quoth he. 

She was the fairest, noblest dame, 

In all the Rhenish plain. 
Who looked down on the Neu- Market, 

And heard her lord complain. 

The Priests are praying at the shrine. 

The death-bell tolleth on ; 
Why is the lady*s eye so strange ? 

Why grows her cheek so wan ? 



He tore away the golden clasp. 

Aside the silken vest ; 
Ah me I ah me ! the red plague spot 

Is on the lady's breast. 



The Lady Joscelind is dead, — 

** Go delve the church's nave. 
She shall not lie with the common herd. 

All in one common grave. 
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" The gold ring on her left hand finger, 

Let none presume to stir ; 
Therewith I plighted her my troth, 

And I was true to her. 

** And hring me hither my diamond ring, 
The ring with diamonds three, 

And leave it on her right hand finger> 
For she was true to me. 

" And bear her to the Apostles' Church, 

If one be found to delve. 
And leave her deep down in the nave, 

In care of the Holy Twelve." 

The good knight moumeth hopelessly, 
** O, death, grim death is dread." 

The child is whispering in his play, 
** Christ raiseth up the dead/' 



The clocks had stricken twelve at night, 

Out of the church's spire ; 
The wax lights shone from the altar high. 

Dim through the solemn choir. 

There were many hearts awake that night, 

Some by the dying bed. 
Some all alone in burning pain, 

Some wailing for the dead. 
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And some that trod those stricken streets, 
For deeds of shame and crime : 

O, strange that human hearts shonld he 
So hard at such a time 1 






They came to the Church of the Holy Twelve, 

They paused, and spoke aside, 
** She has gems of cost on her dead fingers. 

Might grace a living bride.'' 
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They brought the shovel and the torch, 

Into the dark cold nave. 
Where the stone was stirred, and the earth was loose. 

On Lady Joscelind's grave. 

They lifted up the coffin lid. 

The pall of satin white ; 
And the diamonds three on her fair right hand, 

Shone out like stars at night. 

And they saw the lady's cold pale face, 

Shrouded and swathed within : 
Was it the damp church air that moved 

The band beneath her chin ? 
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The boldest man in the company 

Has touched that jewel rare ; 
The corpse sat up in her shroud, and looked 

Around with a ghastly stare* 
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The bells had chimed in the Neu-Market, 
The clocks had stricken four ; 

The knight hath heard a hasty knock, 
Down at the outer door. 

He heard it from his lonely conoh. 
Where all night long he tossed ^ 

And muttered y " None hath power'to give 
Again what I have lost/' 

The child has wakened with the noise. 

He rose in his little bed ; 
** Of father, I have dreamt all night> 

Of the rising of the dead." 

*' Lie stilly lie still. My servitor. 

Go to the outer gate : 
Who Cometh to the house of woe. 

And dares to call so late ? 



** There are no dying here to shrive. 
There are no dead to shroud ; 

Unbar, unbar in haste, I say, 
And see who knocks so loud." 



'' O, master, as I hastened down 
I looked forth on the street, 

Thy lady standeth at the door, 
Wrapped in her winding-sheet.*' 
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The knight has laughed a bitter laugh, 

In his hopeless misery, 
** Death hath her in his iron grasp, 

She may not loosened be. 
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** When did he ever give again 
The prey that he had won ?" 

*• Christ has conquered death, father," 
Whispered his little son. 



And mournfully, and urgently. 
The voice below doth cry, 

** Unbar the door, my dearest lord, 
It is none else but I.'' 



" When my good steed shall leave his stall. 
And mount my chamber stair, 

I will believe that Joscelind 
In flesh and blood is there. 
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** I will believe my buried love 

Unsepulchred has been. 
When he shall stand, where now I stand. 

Then will I let thee in." 



The whole house shaketh wondrously. 

From cellar unto roof, 
There is a sound on the winding stair, 

Like the tramp of a charger's hoof. 
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And up each narrow landing place, 

The good steed safely trod, 
Straight to the sinner*s side, who dared 

To doubt the power of God. 
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" Unbar, unbar the door in haste. 
She is given me back/' he saith, 

** I have wronged the mercy of the Lord, 
I had neither hope, nor faith.*' 
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There was a costly altar cloth 
The richest e'er was seen, 

It hung in the Apostles' Church, 
Behind the altar screen. 
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There were four figures carved in stone, 
O'er the western portal proud, 

A knight, and a child, and a steed unyoked. 
And a lady in her shroud. 



The lady wrought the altar cover. 
The knight the marble gave. 

In memory of her who rose 
Out of that church's nave. 
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The house stands still in the Neu-Market, 
Where their calm age flowed on ; 

A summer twilight, when the sun 
From the grey sky is gone ; 
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When pure and soft, a chastened light 

Is shed o'er all the earth, 
A beauty that is perfect peacci 

But hath no touch of mirth. 




For never smile was seen to play, 

On that sweet face again, 
That had been tired in a shroud, 

And in the grave had lain. 

They laid them in the Apostles' Church, 

The noble and the dame ; 
Death was not terrible at last, 

When to the knight he came. 

A brave young warrior laid the stone 

Over each honoured head. 
And graved with pious hand thereon, 

*' Christ raiseth up the dead.'' 
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" Arthur, you need not go quite yet," whis- 
pered Gerty, as Colonel Murray and Alicia 
having hid good night, were about to take 
their leave. "Eustace would like you to sit 
with him a little longer." 
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Arthur sat down again, and took his Httle 
friend's hand, who whispered as he took it, '* I 
wish you were not going to stay behind, Arthur, 
I am very very sorry not to see you any 
more." 

Arthur tried to comfort the child, and 
cheered him with a hope of soon meeting 
again, as Lord Marston had asked him and 
Colonel Murray to the castle. 

"I wish," said Mrs. Allison, "you would 
try to take a little sleep in your chair. Lord 
Eustace, you would then waken quite refreshed 
for tea, and go to bed nicely afterwards. You 
are quite too excited to-night, my darling." 

"Then Arthur must stay and hold my 
hand," said the petted child. "And Gerty, 
will you sing mamma's song. That always 
quiets me sooner than anything." 
. Gerty drew close to him, and sang in a sweet 
clear voice, a few simple words, which ran thus 
to a soothing melody. 
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When the breath of English meadows, 

Is fragrant on the breeze, 
And the flowers in my own garden, 

Are musical with bees ; 
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In the calm and pleasant eyenings, 
Will ye think of her who died, 

Where the summer hath no twilight, 
Where the salt sea hath no tide ? 



Then when your lips shall name me, 
Without or grief, or gloom, 

My spirit like a sunbeam 
Shall glide into the room. 
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Though ye see me not among you, 

Though I breathe not with your breath. 

The bond is still between us. 
And love outliveth death. 
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And all that blessed spirits 
In the land of rest may do. 

To minister to others, 
That will I do for you. 
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In the glimmer of thle moonshine, 
On your closely curtained beds, 

It may be mine to hover, 
With white wings o'er your heads. 



It may be mine to linger 
In the fragrant morning air. 

And carry up to Heaven 
The incense of your prayer. 
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t may lieten to yoar laughter, 
I ma; watch o'er you in pain ) 

Will ye think of me. my darlings. 
When ye see me not again ? 

In the Bweet home where 1 nDrsed you 
Will ye think of her who died, 

Where the eummer bath no twilight. 
Where the salt sea hath no tide ! 



As the song proceeded. Lord Marstou had 
risen, and walked to the window ; and Arthur's 
eyes had filled with tears ; still the Uttle girl 
sang on with an unbroken voice, as well used 
to chant those melancholy words ; and Eustace 
had fallen quietly asleep, with his little head 
laid on her shoulder. 
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